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. Regt O SCHAEFFER, peices tS SATURDAY, DECEMBERT31, 1833. v OLUME V.-Nv. 52 
ai acm - : ad 
" CONTENTS: _ The En ugineer has mile out a full and|{|to the Road, having for our chief workman, 
e ments ; Exlitorial nolice.......++..++ 817 specific account of the cost of the Road, in}jan English-bred mechanic of tie first repu- 
and Fourth Annual Reports of the Officers its several items ; the cost o/ tae various pro-||tation. - Tae embankment of the Road,’ 
tte Tuscumbia, Cortland and Decatur Rail- perty of the Company appertaining te’ the|}whieh is now the principal object of repairs, 
Cx, PIMC... sree erreereeeeer eens parhnnet ete risks || Road, and of our receipts and expcaditures}}when consolidated by time, will have been 
4 Bere eae rseyrrscenseo82 a from thé tinte that operations were first com-|;rendered almost indepe: dant oi repa‘rs.—— 
eee eee eee dy cnet See ES gg¢||™menced, up tothe present. It appears that,|| Tae labor we em; oy must necessarily grow 
~ hase nd abewig aaa & gag || Notwithstanding, tae numérous disappoint. cheaper as laborers ‘multipl> and population 
c ny eles ",{{ments and misfortunes that have, from time||becomes more dense. While tie increase 
oF Serer re. 099.0000 0060 powe ae.s Bets 831 to time, befallen the Company, tie total|}ef population, productive labor, commerce, 
sea . amount of receipts has ectedihed the total || manufactures, agriculture, wealth and travel,’ 
nd RICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. || a ount of expenditures, by a sum a littlé up-|| must greatly advance the business-and emdl. 
NEW-YORK, DECEMBER 31, 1836. wards oi twenty thousand dollars, or nearly|;uments of the Road. Thus while time will 
ft. ——— ——==||five per cent. upon our investment for tie}|operate progressively, to reduce expenditure, ' 
NOTICE ‘TO CON TRACTORS. entire perio, since the Road first began to}! on the one hand, it will progressively enlarge 
‘ hoposals will be received at the office, be used. ‘Pais, thougii a small prof fif, s! should), our receipts, upoa the otaer. And there can- | 
: » Hudson and Berkshire Railroad Company, in|| nevertheless, afford us mucl) encouragement, ‘not exist a doubt, that the ratios of thesé two" 
To Peyof Hudson, uatil Be 15th pf Neg one when we take inte consideration tae adverse | progre »ssious will be sufficient, speedily, to” 
sore p Aes folly aes we A oqary A ‘oquere, | circumstances under whica it has accrued.||ensure an income that ougat to satisly the 
in lengths of 21,24, 27, and 30 feet lung—also, tor In the first instance, we were either di isap-| | desires of the Company. 
a are or Cedar en ey lungs radelon pointed in the, receipt of Engines coatrated | | Itisa fortunate circuinstance for the Com. 
Lon | White Pine, “by 10 ihches, aid in ‘lengths. of 15,'|for, or else waen received, tiey were found | pany, that their improvement has been in ad- 
hes Bd 2i feet long. The whole tw be delivered by |to be unfit for the purpose for which the | vance of all schemes for similar improvement 
Cat bday of July, 1937. amma 22 Oo » ||Were intended. By-tiis means we were, inj/in this region of the United States. It will, 
1H 2t Hudson, Dec. 22, 1830. meee At the first place, hindered in the executioa of ||o8 this ‘account, tend to give direction to sub- 
ie . |lour business, in thé second, lost the confi-! | sequent improvement in : the same region,— 
wed Wie beg leave to return thanks to’ those, dence of the public, who, in consequence re- | There was much talk in South Carolina of. 
nit Melisa Where ‘elroudy remilidd the fused to give us employment, and, tnirdly, ‘connecting their great Western _ Railro’id’ 
seg » were put to much actual expense in making | with tais, and although the plan was eventually , 
ines, etiption for 1837. our Engines suitable instruments for the pur-||abandoned, yet it is worthy of remark’ and 
‘aah e small sum due to us is but a trifle poses of the Company. In additiou to tuese|| full of encouragement for us, that oar cofti: 
meach subscriber, while to us it consti- considerations, the Engineer assures us, upon paratively small establishnrént, ‘shoild have 
| Lo Bhs the tals emncitint-of cit eens: May, the most satisfactory data, that could Loéo-} beea a matter of grave deliberation, in de-~ 
e by therefore be mee : motive power have been exelusively employ:|| termining the rotte of that stupendous High 
” —— permutte 0 urge Upo OUFled from the first, the expenditures of tie||Way. A connexion, however, will ultimate. 
rable ets, the necessity of prompt payment. |)Road upto the date of the Report, would|ily, take place. A South-Western branch 
Bail bisthe last number of the year 1886.)|nave been diminished at least ten thousand||must strike off from some point on the 
— dollars. Such diminution of expenditure||Charleston and Cincinnati Roa‘, and will cer. 
“ te $OAND. FOURTH’ ANNUAL” REPORTS oF||VOUld have raised the sum of profits to 30,000 tairily have its origin on this side of the Moun- 
__- (PE OFFICERS OF THE TUSCUMBIA, COURT- dollars, or near seven per cent. upon the in- tains, as it isnot to be supposed that a compa. 
D‘AND DECATUR RAILROAD COMPANY. ||VeStment, up to tais date. From all the in-|/my would incur the expense of cutting a se- 
. CotRrtann; August Ist, 1836. formation derived from the Reports of the||cond passthrough the mountains, when one 
336. the Sto : , different departments, we may safely pre-||already existed. This branch will have its 
opti ckholders of. the Twscumbia,|| dict the future prosperity of the Company.|| direction through the Tennessee Valley, and 
ish oll POMC and Decatur Railroad Company, We may rest assured tuat our expenditures || must either be coanected with our Road, or 
oe &N:—Tae anxiously looked for,|| will be continually decreasing while our re-||take a parallel route, and come in competition 
iiroady “eg the Kagineer has been. received,||ceipts will be coutinually increasing. We}| with it. Butas competition would operate 
heey together wita that "of the ‘Treasurer, is||are now fully prepared to fabricate for our- j Juriously on both contendiag interests, noth- 
CO. selves every species of méchinery: relating 





wita transmitted. ” 











i7g is more evident, than that e6-operation 
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coincidence would, on both sides, be 
preferred ; indeed, a differerit supposition 
would be preposterous:in the extreme. 

The Georgia Improvement which may be 
vegarded as a matter already determined up- 
n, wil next claim our attention, as it will 
‘become directly tributary to ours. ‘The roap 
from Augusta to Athens is now under con- 
tract, and in the course of construction. 
From Athens it will double (to use @ nautical 
—. Southern extremity of the Allegha- 
ny Mountains, and terminate at a point on 
the Tennessce ‘RRiver a little below the Suck. 


we 


~ 
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- 14, August Ist, 1836. 


road Vompany. 


operations in this department, from the 
od of the last annual Report from the 


To the President and Directors of the 
Tuscumbia, Courtland and Decatur Rail- 


GrnrLemen :—In compliance with the re-} 
gulations of the Company, I beg leave to sub- 
mit the following brief Report, showing the 
ri- 


ngi- 


P24 i " ss 4 ‘ vi rs me ies > 
cy ‘we ot bes ; Bi ke ee x4 
ees * ; 


daily to hear of the anxiously looked for itis 
ticles ; till at last despairing of any furf‘ble wh 
news from the West Point Foundry, wel shall b 
to work at our own shops and accomplig des 
the jeb, so that said Engine has been in The 
vice since sometitne in January last, andj investn 
iswers: a good purpose. From the Woe of 
Point Fouiy we have not even to thisl Brper 
heard ‘a word of excuse or apology for Rairos 
treatment given us. Propert 
Our Car establishment was also extreg px 

limited at the period of opening the 





neer department 4th March 1834. - At the 4? 
date of that report, the Railroad had been pleasure cars, instead of from 50 to 7 Prope * 
completed to Town Creek, say 144 miles||number required. P vith 
above Tuscumbia, and was ¥n rapid progress|| Owing to these various disappointmen 
of construction, for the remaining 8 miles to||regard to Motive power, we were comp Lace * 
Courtland. The space between Courtland||to resort to the only alternative left tary 7 
and Decatur had just been lét to contract, and||horses, to do the business. And in thin” 
the contractors were beginning upon the * 


> Riv amounting to but about 16 lumber, 
Tne intermediate link of connexion betWeen 


our road and this will assuredly be supplied 
as soon as found to be called for. Indeed, 
we already have a certainty of a road from 
Decatur to Huntsville or some eligible point 
in the county of Madison. 


The contemplated road which is to con- tof this kind of Power the want of can 


nect the city of Mobile with the navigable 
waters of the Tennessee River, becomes ,a 
third guarantee of our future prosperity ; and 
I am happy in being able to assure the com- 


work. By 4th July the road was completed, 
and opened as far as Courtland. And on 
the 15th December of the same year, [1834 

the work was accomplished to the Town o 


much more sensibly felt than it would an 
been with Engines, owing to the limited gp 


eal Es 


of horses ; besides this the Railroad hafp,: leis 


been just completed as the winter set infip.+.. 
the horse path not being gravelled, thei , her 
very soon became almost impassabk NA 4 
horses. In consequence, it was entirely. bi 
seen that 284 miles of the road were accom-||yond our means to perform the transpiiky, ro 
plished in a little over 9 months. |tion that was offered to-us during the Wj one C, 
Before the read was quite completed, busi-|/of 1834 and ’35, and a large portion gj a . , 
ness began to accumulate. In anticipation}| business had te seek another channel. J re 
of that event large quantities of Mzrchandize,}| was not all, it effected very materially oul -~ 
destined for the ypper Tennessee, had been||siness for the succeeding year. The ~~ 
sent to Courtland, to remain until a thorough}| munity who.had been disposed to patron. © 
transit should be ‘afforded. But unfortunate-||from the first, not aware-of the true cat se 
ly fer the Coramunity as well as the Compa-||producing the inability of the Comp ~ onl 
ny we had been disappointed in the receipt of||perform what had se confidently beer ree 
Cars as wellas Locomotives. Two Loco- _— 


pected from them, became soured infly ,. 
motive Engines had been purchased at thelffeelings towards the Railroad, and detem 8 
North, to be delivered to us early in the sea- 


not to encourage the Company any f 

son.” One of which was received in Febru-|}until it should prove itsclf fully adeq 

ary, 1835, without tender-car er tank, both||the transpertation of all the freights§ The ec 
of which was supplied, after some less of||should ‘be offered. By about. the Ist fhe follow 
time, at eur own works; but when the En.||.1836 the number of Cars had been imho 
gine came to be put on the road it was found|/augmented that we began tobe able tol, de 
not to answer the purpose, being deficient in}|up with the ‘business; every -exertionf..4,; ti 
almost every important respect. This En-|{continued to be made, te increase the sat x ' 
gine had been purchased second handed from|tiber of Cars, and at the same time twe cht of 
the Philadelphia, Germantown and Norris-|} Locomotive Engines were ordered, one, ‘ 
town Railroad Company—an ‘article whith||M. W. Baldwin of Philadelphia, anf...’ 
they had tried to their ewn satisfaction,and||other from Liverpool. The forme mabe” 
were no doubt, pleased at the epportunity of| mg 


ere N ) placed upon the road about the Ist of nin 
disposing of it. The other Engine did not)/last, but the latter has not yet arrived, Bs 
arrive until about the Ist of January—this 


xtra Wo! 
as we understand to the great number era 
Engine was made at the West Point Foun- 


. um outs 
ders on hand before ours. It is, howe nas 
dry, New-York, and had the appearance of a|jgratifying fact to state, that since’ ab D 

good article, and indeed performed well for a 


lst July 1835, we have had the capa a 
few weeks=-but owing to a defect in the||/aecomplish the business that was offe 
castings of the cylinders, as well asa bad| 


; . mopened, 
€ though at an immense expense, owing 
arrangement im the slides that earry the 


; ; buts, the 
| mixture of motive power, used upon thin, 4, 
crossheads, one of the cylinders gave way 0.; From the period last above mentionelff, gi): 
the 15th of June, immediately under the 


‘this date I presume about + to + of tl Tihs 
exhaust passage, bursting open nearly its 


ness was done by horses, and the rei T 
whole length ; the metal in that part being||by Locomotives, to-viz.: One small 9 : 
only about an eight of an inch in thickness. |{the “Fulton,” the “Comet,” sinceJ@ Ptepert; 
The Engine of course was perfectly useless acres 


( last, and the “Triumph,” since about 
until new cylinders could be procured. Noit/fof June. Since the latter Engine was hinery, 
being prepared with tools at our own works} 


: on the read no horse power-has been d 
to remedy the difficulty. I wrote to Mr.|jttransportation between Tuscumbia lot of 
Kemble, the manager of the West Point 


mi ‘catur. I say we'were' able to do thgp?s and 
Foundry, advising him of the deficiency of||ness that was offered, and I confidet dpert} 
the Engine, and requesting that he would,||lieve we had thé-eapacity to do: dou lots of 
with all practicable despatch, make a new||amount that was presented since Oct Tuscdir 
pair of cylinders, as well as slides, and for-|| November last, and ont car establ perty 
ward them tous. Which he promised to do.|| having been continual'y augmenting; Het ouse, 
We waited on his promise till quite late in|] perfectly assured, that ‘although the big the com 
the fall, say October or November, expecting '| the ensuing year, is expected tobe fll 


pany, upon the most satisfactory information, 
that it will be entirely in our power to supply 
the conditions, upon which this road would 
be made te ‘intersect ours at a point a little to 
the east ‘of Courtland. 

These three stupendous improvements are 
to pour their trade and travel along the chen- 
nel of eur road, into t.e great valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Let us suppose the Charleston and Cincin- 
nati Railroed to be carried into. execution ; 
and also the preected roads in Virginia, run- 
ning tewards the North and towards the 
South, through the towns of Lynchburg and 
ey to-the junction ef the French Broad 
and Nolichuekey rivers; and it is evident 


Decatur, and the Locomotive with her train 
of Cars, passed through the whole extent of 
the road for the first time. Thus it will be 


that the vast peasonty of the travel from the 


States of So and North Carolina, from 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New- 
Jersey, and a great portion of that from Penn- 
sylvania, New-York and the New-England 
States, with their great commercial and man- 
ufacturing cities, in short from the Old States 
generally to the New, will direct its current 
along our ewn high-way, and down the Ten- 
messce river and Nashville and New-Orleans 
Railroad into the great emporium of the 
West and Seuth- West. 

The passage through the Alleghany and 
Cumberland Mountains will be in the nature 
of a great Sea-port—where the commercial 
-and social intercourse of two connecting re- 
gions will be concentrated—and it appears to 
be our good fortune to occupy, as it were, 
the focus in point of position. 

The Georgia Read, too, will render heavy 
‘¢entributions, and that from Mobile will del: 

* ver its burdens at a central point, to pass 
along our Eastern or Western division, 
according to particular destination. 

Let us, then, continue to cherish those 
sanguine -anticipations which we have all 
along indulged, and instead of beceming dis- 
‘couraged, rather let it be our chief concern, 
to perfect and mature our work, and be pre- 

red in the resources that may be put in re- 
quisition for the construction of a second track, 
to meet the demands that may in future be 

* mace upon us. 
~ Respectfully submitted, 
BenjaMIN SHERROD, President 
of the Tuscumbia, Courtland and Decatur 
- Railroad Company. 
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be ‘ble what it was the last 12 months, yet we 
‘wel Shall be enabled without difficulty to give it 
i op 

he following statement will exhibit the 
tec investments of the Company :—viz. 


> Wtost of Railroad, $218,566 49 
this] Property at Tuscumbia Landing, 44,667 03 
for ak works at Tuscumbia, 6,929 
Property at Tuscumbia, 9,667 
trell Property at Leighton, 2,822 
1€ M Property at Jonesborough, 615 
% Property at Courtland, 3,369 
1 Property at Hillsborough, 737 
Property at Fennell’s turnout, 213 
rty at Decatur, 30,286 
omp§ Locomotives, 26,189 
At tl Horses, 4,510 
\ thea Cars 21,676 
9,575 
394 
4,683 
183 4 
285 5 
884 . 
346 
2,364 
532 
7,875 


- 
~ 

7 
- 

- 
Cl 


? 
- 


uld Hnstruments, 
WaReal Esta‘e, 
d | Rai oad Iron, on hand, 
et i fRailroad Timber, on hand, - 
’ mber, 
ti fice Furniture, 
ana ble property, 
the WiBtcne Coal, 
100 WiRtock on hand; i in Smith shop and 
e'+ & Foundry, . 
oh, Nock on hand, in Car shop, 
sting on hand, 
atrollProvender on hend, 
‘ue uel on hand; 
guent on hand, 
Provision on hand, 
lothing on hand, 


Total, $428,891 71 


reights The cost of the Railroad is composed of 
ye 1st fhe following items :—viz : 
been § imber account, 
ble to On, 
xertiolfraduation, 
se the Bonstruction, 
ne tWRicht of Way, 
ed, one asonry, 
lay a idging, 
forme rubbing and chopping, 
Ist of itching, 
rived B stra work, 
umberfim outs, 
%» HOM Porse path, 
ce BY Frueral incidental expenses, 
e cape provements since the toad was 
aS olte opened, including several turn 
OWI duts, the inclined phaure at Deca- 
Ipon ™ tur, &c., &c. 
rem gineering account; 


the rem Total, $218,566 49 
small # 


sinceJ@ 'operty at Tuscumbia Landing consists 
; about acres of land, wharves, warehouses, 
ine wasgpchinery, offices, &e. 

> been | d Works at Tuscumbia consist of 
mbia a9 of ground, éccupied’ by Company’s 
) do tb Ups and foundr Ye 

sonfidemm toperty at Tustumbia consists of seve- 
do: do ground; warehouses and offices 
ace @ a sedmbiu. 

- establi erty i in Decatur consists of wharves, 
venting; #rehouses, tnachinery,’ and all real estate 
th the e company at that point. 

to‘be fl! at Leighton, Jcnesborough, 


27,943 
2,705 
1,167 

491 
434 
610 
696 
466 


7 - 


$48,395 
38,450 
42,372 
29,406 
11,100 
3,549 
4,523 
3,242 
655 
2,362 
1,003 
4,360 
3,566 


9,538 49 
15,950 23 


x. 3p, 


‘/itons, and about 3 of her weight on the 





|where she has been tse 
\|drive the mathinery aboutthe works. 


out, consists.of warehouses, watet-stations, 
stables, &c., at those respective places. 
Loconiotives embrace the locomotive 
establishment, consisting of four locomo- 
tive engines, viz: the * Fulton,” “ Penn- 
sylvania;” “ Comet” and « Triumph. 

The “ Fulton?’ made by Edward Bury, 
of Liverpool, stands charged at $4j915 04. 


Ist of Juné 1834, and has been a useful 
engine for her class. She is small, weigh- 
ing only about 5 tons; 8 inch cylinders, 
and 16 inch stroke, driving wheels 4} feet 
diameter. 


The * Pennsylvania” is the enginé (be- 
fore spoken of ) which was bought from the 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Nofristown 
Railroad Company, and stands charged at 
$5,880 37, This éngine has beén of no 
service on the road ; weighs about 9 or 10 


driving wheels, w hice renders it altogether 
too hea+y for the good of the road; her 
beiler is also deficient ia bin-seiete. so 
that shé is not capable of generating « suf- 
ficiency of sfeam:. Her cylinders 10 inches 
diameter; 18 inches stroke, driving wheels 
4+ feet in diameter. After a trial on the 
road withthisengine, sheswas taken off and 
placed alongside of #H@ machine shop, 
to this day, io 
A 
|| common engine is being put up to answer 
this purpose; and as soon as'this is effected, 
we design taking her to pieces; enlarging 
the boiler, and putting her oneight wheels; 
carrying the front part on four small wheels;' 
(two and a half feet diameter,) and using 
four adhesion or driving wheels; by means 
of outside cranks and connection ; whén 
this is accomplished, she will without doubt, 


on the road. 
The “Comet” from the West Point 
Foundry Association, New-York, stands 


or 8 tons; 10 inch cylinder, and 20 inches 
stroke ; driving wheels 4} feet diameter. 
This enginé-has been of very little use to 
the Company, until about the first Februa-|| 
ry last, in consequence of the bursting ef)| 


(in the beginning of this report.) When 
she was first put on the road she had four 


she had no connection between the hind 


proved to be a disadvantage, and we dis- 


causes her to+take the curves much better 
and is found to answer an excellent purpose. 
This engine is used as a freight engine, and 
performs well. 


The “ Triumph,” made by M. W. Bald- 
was put on the road about the first of June 


‘last, and performs well. This éngine is 
‘on six wheels ; weighs 6} tons (without 
She is 


driving wheels 44 feet in diameter,’ 


gearing, and at the same time, tor the}} 








answer a good purpose, and will be easy} 


charged at $7,959 ‘$2; weighs about 72|| 


one of her ¢ylindérs, as before describéd, 


wheels of equal diameter; (44 feet,) but as|}; 
and fore wheels, the largé wheels forward|| 
pensed with them, and put the forward part||: 


of the engine on a truck car with four|| 
wheels, 2 feet 6 inches diameter, whichj} 


win, of Philadelphia, cost $7,091 56. She}: 


water ;) 104 ineKéscylindér,16 inch stroke, ||: 


roe service ever since her arrival, an@ 


the cost of repairs charged to her, to this 
date; only amount to $1116. Being 
placed on -ix wheels, (and the weight near- 

ly equally divide?;) she is very easy on the 
road, but the want of sufficient adhesion, 
{in slippy weather;) through her driving 
wheels is frequently felt, although an appa- 


She was firSt put upon the road about the}fratus is attached by means of which part 


of the weight of the tender is brought to 
bear on the driving wheels. Indeed, the 
wantofadhesion between the driving wheels 
and the rails, in certain states of the wea- 
ther, is a deficiency common to all engines, 
and a plan to obviate this has occupied our 
attention for some time, anda simple ap- 
paratus, which we have in contemplation, 
is confidently believed, wilf in a great de- 
gree, if not wholly remove this difficulty. 

The plan proposed is this :-- Let a sort of 

hopper; (to hold a gallon or sc,) be arrang- 

ed just forward of the driving wheels, and 
above the frame of the erlgines from which 

a tube will be projected downwards to with 

in a small distance of the face of the rail: 

The hopper being filled with dry sand, will 

feed through the tube. upon the rail. A 

cock; or regulator will be constructed i in * 

tube fo-allow the sane to run in su <P aver 

tities as may Be desirable, or shvt i i en= 

tirely ; for want of sand, water may be 

uséd—as it is a fact well known; that the 
adhesion is quité as good with @ perfectly 
wet rail as whéy perfectly dry. 

The account of real éstate, embraces 
such real égtaté as is not attached to # par- 
ticular station, in connection with the read; 
and consists of the following, viz; , 
Lot Nos. 15 and 16 as lai _—_ 

in the north half of se 

5, township 4, range 11 ; 

each 20 acres; at $20 pet 

acr 

Six tracts of land, éntéred by 
the- Company; 19th De- 
cember, 1833, at Hunts- 
ville, being timbered, and 
situated contiguous to the 
Railroad, between Court- 
land and Decatur; 

‘Lands entered at the Land 
Office at Courtland, about 
the same timé, 

A tract of land above Moul- 

ton, containing stone-coal, 

‘Two acres of land at Deer- 

ing’s turn out, (not imptov- 

éd.) 


$300 00 


1? 


50 60 


siete 
_ 57 Bb 
$1,683 34 
Moveable property consists in tools and 
floating property of all kinds, not attached 
to a particular station, or property on the 
road. All the other accounts, comprising 
the investments of the company, explain 
themselves. 
The receipts of the Company up to this 


idate, as per Agent’s reports, amount to 
($110,312 72. 


pOf whicl artfountwas receiv- 


ed for transportation; from 


F the beginning up tothe Ist. . 
remarkable for,the great simplicity’ of her|f 


of August,’ 1835, 


680 27 
From passengers fot same wi 








nuttle am ‘Hillsborough and Fennell’s turn 


strength of all’ her parts. She has béen in 


period, 11,403 71 








S20 





Warchovse commissionfordo. 11,723 86| 

















General commission do. do. 8,398 86 
Total upto Ist Aug. 1835, $57,206. 70 
From Ist August 1835, up 

te dute— 

For transportaticn, $21,840 09 

From passengers, 17,045 26 

Warehouse commissions, 2,544 38 

General commissions,. 11,676 od 

53,106 02) 
Profits have also been de- 

rived from the following 

sources, viz: 

Smith shop and foundry,- $5,098 59 

€asriage shop, 2,701 02 

Negro property,. 2,503 10 

Real estate, . 2.225 56 

Horse property,. 283 25: 

Sundries, 1,909 09 

14,720 61 
Total, #125,033 33 
The expenses ftom the be- 

ginning of the business upon 

the road to this date, are as 

follows, viz: 





Agency expenses, 
All other expenses,. 


€39,221 15) 
65,118 39) 


J 





104,330 54 








a 
Profits, $20,693 79, 

The items in the expensu 

account are ag follows, viz : 

Horse power up to 1st Aug. 
1835, 87.683 54 
Locomotive power, do. do... 6,671 79 
Gar establishment, do. do., 6,094 90 
Repairs, 2,953 21 
Paid for 17,321 Ibs. cotton 
burnt December 31st, 1834,. 2,205 81. 
General expenses, 269 51, 
. Agency expenses, 21,148 07, 
Total up to Ist Aug. 1835, . $47,006 83 
Horse power from Ist Aug 
1834, to date, 14,348 48: 
Hiocomotive p: wer for same: | 
period, 6450 15) 
Gar establishment, do., 3,386 69: 
Unguent account, do., 1,716 33 
General expenses, do., 6;045 48 
Agency expenses, do., 16,073 C8. 
Repairs of the road from be- | 
ginning to.date, 7,312 50 
5%332,71 


$104,339 54! 


A very striking comparison is here .pre- 
sented. in the items of Horse power and 
Locomotives. Itis seen that the-expense 
of the former, for the year ending this day 
amounts to $14,348 48, while the expens- 
es of the latter, for the same period, amount 
to $6,450 15; and as has been already 
stated, ove half, or two thirds of thé busi- 
ness was done by locomotives. It is con- 
fidently believed that: had the manager of 





Total expenses to date, 








the West Point Foundry made good his 
promise, (which he ought to have felt 
bound to do, by much above an ordinary 
motive,) so that the engine ** Comet,” could 
have been put to use in September or Oc- 
tober last, it would have made a difference 
df $10,000, in the expense of motive pow- 
er. Horses could have been dispensed 


horse power when brought directly in com- 
petition with locomotives, and that under 
the most favorable circumstances, (to the 
former,) is much more expensive than the 
latter. But this difference is much increas- 
ed on a line of Railroad where there is any 
fluctuation in the business to be done. 
Ours is peculiarly of this character; as 
the freizht from below is principally brought 
up in large boats, it is recessary that we 
should have the capacity to transport'al- 
most the contents of a large steamboat in 
one single day, whilst there will be buf little 
doing till the next boat arrives. Under 
such circumstances,. the Company being 
prepared to accomplish the maximum of 
business their power is idle during a consi- 
derable recess, but the expense, (if thie 
power is by horses,) is constantly the same ; 
whilst’ with locomotives,. the power being 
provided for the maximum, it costs nothing 
during the recess; (except the interest on 


with almost entirely. The experse of! 
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the capital invested ;) because the engine 
laid up, the engineer who conducts her,' 
takes his place imthe shops of the Compa- 
ny and earrs his wages there. Ip short, in 
the one case, the expense is directly in pro- 
portion to the business done, whilst in the 
other, it is m proportion of the maximum 
continued for every day in the whole sea- 
son, 

The expenses of the Company up to this 
time have certainly been very high; and 
the statement just made is intended to ac- 
count f ra part of this extraordinary, ex- 
penditure.. Put this is not the only point in 
which a reductionis expected to be obtain- 
ed Heretofore,-and until quite lately, the 
labor required in loading and despatching 
goods: from the Depot at the Tuscumbia 
Landing, has been about double of what it 
is hoped to be in future. Great improve- 
ments hare been made at that Depot, in 
facilitating the loading and changing of 
cars, by means of cranes, turn-reunds. &c. 

The inc'ined plane at Decatur, was not 
completed until last spring ; so that all the 
freights for up the river had to be transfer- 
red. hy means of wagons and drays, from 
the head of the inclined plane to the lane- 
ing at the river. All these difficulties be- 
ing now obviated, we ought to expect to 
bring our expenses down to their lowest 
term during the ensuing year. 

It has been before. stated that the ur 
freight upon the road is likely to be double 
what it wes.the past year. This I presum« 
to be a fair calculation ; and if an averag: 
crop of cotton shall be produced in th 
Tennessee Valley, the descending freigh’ 
will he double or treble of what it’ was the 
past season; and the passenger account | 
feel safe in saying will be: increased:fron 
25 to. 50 per cent. ‘These are flatterin, 
prospects ahead, and T’ confidently believ: 





they will. be realized; and henceforth’ the 














stockholders may expect to receive at least’ 
fair, if not large dividerds. 
Very respecfully submitted, 
Davin Desuuer. 
Engineer and General Superintendent 
T.C. and D. BP. R. 


RAILROAD TREASURER’S OFFICE. 
Tuscumsia, August Ist, 1836. 

To the President and Directors of the Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland and Decatur Rail- 
road Company. : 
GenTLEMEN—The following report will 

exhibit the situation of this department and 

the transactions that have transpired from 
the time of my appointment (11th: April 

1836) to this day. 

In pursuance of resolutions of your 
Board, exertions have been continually 
making to get the old balances on stock: 
liquidated ; for tbis purpose, I obtained the 
services in part, of Mr. Walter Simpson, 
who preceeded upon that business, under 
written instructions, (a copy of which is ape 
pended to this report, marked No. 1.) He 
visited nearly every stockhulder, who was 
accessible at the time; and succeeded ip 
closing many of the accounts ; but still a 
long list, amounting to a large sum of 
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money, is standing open, which from oneBth day | 
cauze or other, could not, up to this date, Mation of 
be brought to a close. This business wil¥ork thu 
continue to occupy my attention until allffaterial 
these accounts are closed. A list of stock-@f June, 
holders is appended, marked No. 2, exhi@ivas joyo 
biting the number of shares held by each ing§ A cons 


dividual, and the balance due from theffes of F 
sanie. ad been 
From this list, it also appears that the tof Octobe 
tal orginal stock amounts to 3,063 sharesiMyg the be 
equal $306,300. Of which 258 sharesfite T'usc 
have been transferred to the Company. point on | 
Of the 1,500 shares of the additionalffluscle S| 
stock created in Jane last 1,155 shares havefftes, then 
been subscribed, and secured (exceptingiiranted by 
$7,500) in the way propesed by the resoffoved 13 
lution of your Board: 345 shares remaiie Tusc, 
to be subscribed: when this shall have beetailroad ( 
done the total capital stock in the Compegpint of te 
ny will amount to 4,563 shares, equal hoals, 
$456,300. On the : 
An account current, showing the receiploard of D 
and disbursements in this departnie nt is aft) met a 
nexed, marked Nou. 3; by which it appeal, and a; 
thet the receipts from various sources hav@tuctions, 
amounted to $207,396 76 cts. and the diftys, with 
bursements, to date, amount to $164,216goad. 
23 leaving a balance of cash in the Tre#Qn the 
sury on this day, of $43,180 50. eral me 
A general list of balances is also anttnyened a, 
ed as drawn from the books of this depMfiitted the , 
















ment. All of which is very respectful far as a: 
submitted. . ate estinne 
Davin Desuier, Treasurels§ the cost 

Of the Tuscumbia, Courtland and MiReting, a 
catur Railroad Company. Pursuanc 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF.THE RAILROAD P Laer 
JECT, CONNECTING THE TENNESH ". Rhe 
RIVER, NEAR TUSCUMBIA, BELOW MM PWod, F 
MUSCLE) SHOALS, WITH THE SAME #f . Aver, ] 
DECATUR, ABOVE SAID SHOALS, FH hitake; 
THE BEGINNING OF SAID WORK, TO Ich, and 
COMPLETION THEREOF. ~ i David | 


1880, the actig’’ 0d in | 


On the 16th January, 
imbia Reilway C “Wiad 


-orporating the Tuscumbia 


“i i —S 


‘|pany, was passed by the Legislature of 
this State, authorizing a capital of $20,000 
for the construction of a Railroad from the 
town of ‘l'uscumbia, to the Tennessee 

. [River, a distance of two miles. 

The stock was immediately subscribed 
by the citizens of Tuscumbia, and vicinity, 
} Jand on the lst day of May, 1830, the stock- 
.« [holders e'ected ‘the first board of directors, 
|. |consisting of 13 members, viz :—M. Tar- 

yer, President, A. Barton, James Elliot, B. 

WEMerrill, P. G. Godley, Jno. Kennedy, D. 

1d 1S. Goodloe, Jno. Sutherland, Jr., Jno. F. 

m }Pride, Jno. Haynie, Henry Cook, Thomas 

ril }Keenan, and David Deshler, Directors. 

Surveys were immediately instituted, 

ur fand the route of the rodd deterinined. But 

lly owing to the want of power in the charter, 
ckfto condemn ground for the right ef way, 
the fand not being enabled to obtain that privi- 
ony Pege by purchase, (the principal proprietor 
der futterly refusing to sell the right of way to 
ap- fhe Company.) nothing further was done 

He fintil April, 1831, when the Company suc- 

was Weeded in purchasing the plantation which 

| i pad presented the difficulty. Contracts for 






ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL EFPROVEMENTS, | 





In May, 1832, the graduation as far as 

Leightor, 104 miles, was put under con 

tract, and in July, the construction for th: 

same space was let. In October of th: 

same year, the remaining space to the tow: 

of Courtland, (both grading ard construc: 
tion) was let to contract ; and in January. 
1834, (and soon thereafter,) the whole oi 
the space between Courtland and Decatu ' 
was let out to contract, embracing the 
grading and construction of the Road. 

The Road was completed and opened as 
far as Leighton, on the. 20th day of August, 
1833, to Courtland, on the 4th of July, 
1834, and to Deca‘ur on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1834. 

At the second annual election, held at 
Courtland, on the 1st Monday in March, 
1833, the following gentlemen were con- 
stituted a board fur one year from thence, 
viz :—Benj. Sherrod, President, D. Hub- 
bard, P. W. Tayler, D. S. Goodloe, M. 
Tarver, James fennel, H. W. Rhodes, 
James T. Sykes, W. Leetch, James B. 
Wallace, B. Merril, John L. McRae, and 
James Elliot, Directors ; Jack Shackelford 





ll a@he grading, and for the various materials, 
n offere immediately entered into; and on the 
one(pth day of June, 1831, the interesting ope- 
date, ation of breal:ing ground took place. ‘The 
; willjork thus commenced, progressed without 
| all@naterial interruption ; and on the 12th day 
tock June, 1832, the epoc.. of its completion 
exhi-(as joyous]; celebrated. 
chin A convention of delegates from the coun- 
on thegpes of Fra iklian, Lawrence, and Morgan, 
ad been held 2: Courtiand, on the 8th day 
he tol October, 1831, for the purpose of devis- 
haresmg the best mode of opvration to continue 
sharesme ‘Tuscumbia Railway te some eligible 
ny. int on the Tennessee River, above the 
jitionalluscle Shoals ; and in pursuance of meas- 
»¢ havegres, then and there ad »pted, a charter was 
-eptinggranted by the Legislature of the State, ap- 
e resopoved 13th January, 1832, incor)orating 
remaie Tuscumbia, Courtland and Decatur 
ve bectipailroad Company,--fixing Decatur as the 
Compt bint of termination of the work above the 
qual tq@hoals. 
On the 11th day of February, 1832, the 
receipigoard of Directors (appointed by the char- 
nt isampr,) met at Courtland, accepted the char- 
appeal’, and appointed their engineer, with in- 
ces hat@tuctions, forthwith to commence the sur- 
j the dys, with the view to the location of the 
64,216 oad. 
ie Tre Onthe Ist Monday in March, 1832, a 
neral meeting of the stockholders was 







so ant@nvened at Courtland, to whom was sub-!|! 


is depMitted the resul*s obtained by the surveys, 
spectiull® far as actually made ; and an approxi- 
ate estimate presented by the engincer, 
asure§ the cost of the whole Road. At this 
and: Mieting, a board of Directors was chosen, 
pursuance of the charter, to serve for 
oap Pim’ Year,—viz.: Benj. Sherrod, President, 
pnnesi@ '': Rhodes, J. T. Sykes, Thomas 
Low 4 opwod, P. G. Godley, D. S. Goodloe, 
cams Tarver, B. Merrill, Joseph ‘I'rotter, W. 
Ls, FM Whitaker, Peter W. Taylor, William 
ro Mech, and Sterling R. Cockrill, Direct- 
y i David Hubbard was appointed Secre- 
the act Y and in April following, Jack Shack- 
way.C ; Was appointed Treasurer of the Com- 





















6. 
was continued as Treasurer, and D. G. 
Ligon was appointed Secretary. 


sey 
sompletion of the Road, he was employed 
is assistant Engincer. 

Jobn Wilson was employed as assistant 

Engineer, from the 18th April, 1834, to the 

completion of the Road, 

In October, 1832, Thomas Limrick was 
ippointed General Agent of the company, 

‘0 superintend the receiving and forwarding 

if goods and produce, at the Tuscumbia 

anding, and in the town of Tuscumbia, 

and to the current business upon the Road ; 

which situation he has filled, up to this date. 

James Fennel was appcinted the agent of 
the Company at Decatur, and has filled 

that station, from the date of the opening 

the Road to the present time. 

August Ist, 1836. 











UNION CANAL. 


The Annual statement of the Managers 
of the Union Canal Company, has been 
published. From it we learn that owing to 
the severity of last winter, the operations on 


ithe Canal were suspended fur five weeks 


longer than during the preceding season. 
It was closed by ice on the 27th of No- 
vember, and the navigation was not resum- 





At the third annual election, held oa the 
Ist Monday in March, 1834, the following 
igentlemen composed the board to serve for 
one year, viz:—-Benj. Sherrod, President, 
M. Tarver, James T’. Sykes, D. S. Good- 
loe, H. W. Rhodes, James Fennel, James 
B. Wallace, James Elliot, B. Merrill, Birt 
Harrington, D. Hubbard, John L. McRae, 
and John Gregg, Directors ; James Elliot 
was appointed General Superintendent and 
Treasurer, and Jack Shackelford was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 


At the fourth annual election, held on the 
Ist Monday ia March, 1835, the following 
gentlemen were chosen, to serve for one 
year, and until their successors should be 
qualified, viz:—Benj. Sherrod, President, 
D. Hubbard, M. Tarver, Jack Shackelford, 
D: S. Goodloe, B. Merrill, James T. 
Sykes, H. W. Rhodes, James Fennell, 
John Gregg, James B. Wallace, James 
Elliot, and John L. MeRae, Directors ; 
Simon Jeffries was appointed Secretary ; 
James Elliot was continued the Treasurer 
of the company. The duties of General 
Superintendent, were annexed to that of 
the Engineer. In April, 1836, Mr. Elliot 
resigned the office of ‘Treasurer, and D. 
Deshler was appointed ‘l'reasurer of the 
‘Company. 








The Engineer Department, was consti- 
tuted as follows, viz :— 
David Deshler, Chief Engineer from the 
commencement of the project to date. 
F. H. Petrie was employed as Surveyor 
and draftsman from some time in February, 
1832, to May of the same year. 


John Taylor was employed as Assistant 
Engineer in May, 1832, and continued in 
the service of the Company to the comple- 
tion of the road. 


Franklin Crawford was employed as sur- 
veyor, for several months, in the fall of 
1832, and again in the same capacity, du- 
ring the fall and winter of 1823, and 1534 ; 








ed until the 2d of April. The tolls receiv- 
ed from the 1st of November, 1835, to the 
same period in 1836, were $123,025.21 
being a larger amount than during any pre- 
vious year, except 1835, when the receipts 
were $135,254.20. 

Liuring the season the navigation has not 
at any tine been interrupted, but has been 
in adinirable order, exempt from breaches, 
and furnished wih an ample supply of 
water, to have passed with facility a greatly 
increased trade, ‘lhis work is an impor- 
tant link in the chain of water communica- 
tion between the East and West, in the 
great system of internal improvements in 
Pennsylvania, which are extending in all 
directions, and giving facilities to her im- 
mense resoirces in her mineral, agricultural 
and other productions, which are increasing 
with unexampled rapidity. 
is irresi table that the trade will be aug- 
mented so as at no distant period to re- 
munerate the stockholders for their advan- 
ces. With all these flattering anticipations 
in view, the finances of the Company are 
not exempt from temporary embarrassment, 
and the Managers have been under the ne- 
cessity of issuing certificates bearing inte- 
rest, instead of cash payments, on the in- 
terest of its debt. 

‘Lhe present condition of the Company, is 
Capital invested in the Cana), $2,618,100 
Consisting of 4189 

shares of tock, at 

$200 per share, $837,800 
Permanent Loans, $1,780,000 





$2,618,100 

The annual interest on loans, 
requires $106,818 
‘The Board believe that next year. the 
nett income will be adequate to meet the 
interest, and enable them to dispose of so 
much of an unsold loan of $525,000, as 
will enable them to redeem such certificates 
of interest as may be issued, prior to the 








and from the Ist of February, 1834, to the 








period:at whieh they may be made payable. 


The conviction - © 








”* 





the last winter the ‘large Aque- 
duct on the navigable feeder across the 
Swatara, and an a 
were renewed. Part of the line on the) 
pte level, and of the n passarbis feeder, 


vaste Wi lined with plank. The large 
i 


er, near the Water Works has}} 


beat renewed. Suggestions have been 
mede that the interests of the Company, 
and the community would be essentially 
promoted by an enlargement of the locks, 


so that boats 13 feet wide might navigate} 


the can This desirable measyre cannot 
be accomtiplished by the Board without the 
aid of the Commonwealth. An experi- 
enced engineer has been appointed to exa- 
mine the whole line of Canal, and report 
the oe and ¢ost of 30 great an 


ATEMENT 
Of the angount of tonnage which she the 

‘Union C Canatz, from the Ist N Ov., 1835, 

to the Ist Nov., 1836. 

Pounds. 

Flour, 75,916 bbls. weighing 16,245,053 
Grain, 613,302 bushels, 36,798,137 
Whiskey, 14,969 bbls., 4,490,930 
Jron, bar,pig,and = 








: castings, 14,120,626 
Tron, railroad, -2,568'889 | 22,419,266 
—— ore, . 5,729,751 
Coal, anthracite, 26,230,342 
bituminous, 15 636,426 
Lumber, 13,276,000 feet, 29,740,392 
igles, - 6,642,611 
Staves, 950,618 
ypsum, 17,900,877 
Mish, 21 1130 bbls.,. 6,339,140 
jalt, 93,914 bushels, §,634,879 
Merchandize, 42,815,096 
Tobacco,” ‘1,948,101 
Wool, * 261,271 
eeds of al kinds, 1,320,645 
fred 1,539,536 
Cotton, 8,436 
Queensware, 5,259,448 
Leather, * 861,402 
Sundries, consisting of butter, 
lard, pork, lime, limestone, 
marble, bricks, grindstones, 
live hogs, fruit, &c. &c., 23,342,560)! 
262,385,166 


Equal to }17,136 tons. 

Total number of boats'which passed the 
fanal this year, 7,022. 

Amount of folls received during the year 
ending Nov. Ist., , 1836, $133, 025.21. 


Miscellaneous, | 





Improvements IN Steam Carriaces 


ON ‘Common Roaps.—We noticed in the} 


r ec ing volume of this Magazine, two in- 
ventions of M. Galy Cazalat, which were 
designed fog the i improvement of steam car- 
lages. ‘We have since learnt, by a com- 
unkeation from the inventor, that they are 
rt only of @ serjes which has for its ob- 
t the acc hment of a problem in 
ich so many ave ‘failed, and so much 
has been’ productively expended 
—the' construction ‘of a safe steam carriage, 
for the conveyance of passengers at a de- 
sirable velocity on common roads, which jf. 






‘ 
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aqueduct below Reading, || 





shall be ‘erin safe ue accidents by| 
explosion, &Xc. 

After along and careful examination of 
the i many experiments, on a 
full scale Galy Cazalat decided, that 
the following ameliorations were all desira- 
ble in the most improved garriages yet 
| known, and most of them necessary ; these 
he conceives he has perfectly accomplished 
in his steam earriage. 

1. An arrangement by which the liability 
of the axle-tree-crank to break is diminish- 
ed. 

2. A mode of suspension of the engine, 





-listurbed by joltage.* 

F 63. An apparatus for guiding the carriage. 
‘by means of the steam itself, with great 
facility. 

4. An hydraulic break for diminishing 
the velocity, and, when desirable, entirely 
stopping a steaun. cavriage, upon a declivity. 

5. A steam-generator, of simple con- 
| struction and little weight ; witha fire place 
in which coal may be rused as a fuel with- 
Lout giving out smoke. 

6. An apparatus of great simplieity and 
of easy applicat:on, by ‘which explosions of 
.steam generators and boilers may be, at 
all times, prevented.} 

7. An apparatus, also of great simplici- 
y, and incapable of derangement, by which) 
the water surface in steam generators and| 
boilers is constantly maintained during the 
working of the engine at the same level. 

It will be evident to all who understand) 
the subject, that supposing M. Galy Caza- 
lat has succeeded to the extent which he 
describes, he has removed nearly all the 
more jmportant impediments which have up 
to this moment obstructed the progress of 
this valuable application pf steam power. | 

{Mag. Pop. Se.} 








METHOD OF DETERMINING THE VALUE OF 
BLACK OXIDE OF MANGANESE FOR MAN- 
UFACLURING PURPOSES. BY THQMAS 
THOMPSON, M. Dy F, R. 8.9 Le AND E. 
REGIUS, PROFESSOR QF CHEMISTRY 1N 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 


The manganese to be tested must be re- 
duced to a fine powder, or brought imto the 
‘state in which it is used by the manufac-! 
turers of bleaching-powder. ‘T'o determine, 
its value, proceed i in the following manner : 

Into a balanced Florence flask put 600: 
grains of water, and 75 grains of crystals 
of oxalic acid. Then add 50 grains of the 
manganese to be tested; and, as quickly 
as possible, pour into the flask from 150 to 
200 grains of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
This is best done by having a given weight, 
{of sulphuric acid, say 210 grains, previous-| 
ly weighed out ina glass measure, coun- 
terpoised on one of the scales of a balance. 
You pour into the flask as much of the sul- 
phuric acid as you can conveniently.— 
Then, putting the measure agaiu into the 
scale, you determing exactly how much has 
been put in. 








bs Examined and approved by the Institute of France, 
and rewarded with their gold medal, in 1833. 

+ Examined. tested; and approved by La Socirtiz 

p’EXcouraGemeEnt of Paris, and a tded with their 
Hlagre gold medal, in December, 1 











}&c., which prevents its action from being |f 


| test. 


| of the binoxide of manganese someti# 





AND 
A Lively effervescence ‘takes Place, anf p= 
carbonic acid gas is disengaged in abun 
dance. Cover the mouth of the flask withBnio th 
paper, and leave it for twenty-four hours} Wa 
then weigh it again. The loss of weight Ox: 
¥ 





which the flask has sustained. is exactly Bla 
equal to the quantity of binoxide of manga Sul; 
nese in the powder examined. Thus, le 

the loss of weight be 34 grains ; the quan} Total 
tity of binoxide of manganese in the 5p ss of 
grains of the powder which was tested willlve bee: 
be 34 grains; or it will contain 68 s 
cent. Pa pure binoxide of manganese, anj 
32 per cent. of impurity. 


To understand what takes place, it j roe 
necessary to recollgct that oxalic acid @ Oxal 
composed of a 

2 atoms carbon 1.5 ni 

3 atoms oxygen 3 a 

45 pow 
and that of binoxide of manganese is com 2. é 
posed of a y n 
1 atom manganese 2.5 F ex 

2 atoms oxygen 2 

—- | 
5.5 [ito the f 
The oxalic acid acts om the binoxide yl Water 


abstracting one-half of its oxygen, whitif Oxalic 
converts it into carbonic acid; hence tf Blacx 
effervescence. 55 grains of pure binoxidgf Sulphi 
of manganese would give opt 10 grains 

oxygen, which would convert 45 grains @otal 


oxalic acid into 55 grains of carbonic acilfhs of we 
which escaping, indicate, by the 1088 Mo was 
weight, the quantity of carboni¢ acid forme grains. : 


Now, it happens hat the’ weight of t 
carbonic acid formed is exactly equal to 
quantity of binoxide of manganese whit 
gives out its oxygen to the oxalic acid. 
Hence the reason of the a¢gpracy « of i 





























us take 


Bs of wei 


In other words, an integral particle 
bipoxide of manganese, whieh ‘weighs 5 
gives out 1 atom of oxygen. This atom 
oxygen combines with an integrant parti 


of oxalic acid, weighing 4.5, and conve ¢ the err 


it into two integrant particles ef carb 4 consi 
acid, which both together weigh 5.5. “ “re 
Wi ¢ 


this carbonic acjd escapes, the loss 
weight must be just equal to the quan 
of binoxide of manganese in the po 
subjected to experiment. 

Jn practice, I find that a snagll qual 


ethod is, 
early th 
ese in ¢ 
le of man 
manufacti 
Jeseapes the action of the oxalic acid, bd — 
probably screened by the great quantiyyl® ‘ Aes ine, 
impurity with which itis mixed, But by m 


deficiency of carbonic acid occasionelff Yariou 
this, is about made up by the mois mts, but 
which the carbonic acid ‘gas carries ‘ed, a 
along with it. This renders the ero _ 
'| general, trifling. id j ut. the 
It will be proper to subjoin an ex@f la 1s me! 
or two of the method of proceeding, to @f oy ox 
ble the reader to judge of the goodnes ved. Un 
this test, and its value to the manufacttl last, we 


The black oxide of manganese emp! —[Rec. 
was subjected to analysis, and found ¢ 
posed of 





UTION oF 


Binoxide of manganese 68.95N.—A du 
Peroxide of iron 11-9 solution is 
Water wet the ph 
Earthy matter 4 accide 


Pointed 










Mt) 
n° EXPERIMENT 1. 
ithnto the flask— 















3) Water 599 grains 
ghifi Oxalic acid 75 
otlyf} Black oxide 50 
ga) Sulphuric acid 184 
le — 
an, Total 908 


es of weight 32.5 grains. It ought 
wilmve been 34.245. grains. Error 1.745 
pe 8 

an EXPERIMENT 2, 
. ,fmto the flask— 
“Water . 

@ Wl Oxalic acid 




















































600 grains. 
75 


Black oxide 50 
m Sulphuric acide 154 
= Proal 879 
5 Ds of weight 34.5 grains. It ought 
COME ve been 34.245 grains. Here the er- 





5.5 
a 

~ EXPERIMENT 3, 

5.5 ito the flask— 

de ia Water 600 grains, 
whitig Oxalie acid 75 

ce ys Blacx oxide 50 

oxi Sulphuric acid 154.1 

AiNS ( 

ains @ otal 879.1 

; acilis of weight 35 grains. Here also 





















grains. 
us take the mean of these three ex«. 
nts : 








‘Bs of weight by Ist 32.5 grains, 
2nd 34,5 
3rd $5.0 
3) 102 
ean 34 grains, 


we the error amounts to 0.245 grains, 
is considerably less than one per 
If, therefore, three trials be made, 
or will be under 1 per cent. ; so that 
thod is quite sufficient to indicate 
early the quantity af binoxide of 
ese inany ore. Now, it is the 
ime of manganese alane that is useful 
‘manufacturer ; the sesqui-oxide and 
-1 pmde availing very little in the prepara- 

“@chlorine, for which almost alone the 
sed by manufactures. 


viseeots, but found the preceding the 

cM. tried, also, the effect of rubbing 
mortar the oxalic acid and black 
But the error is least when the 
id is merely poured into the water, 
black oxide added before the acid 
med. Unless the sulphuric acid be 
mast, we cannot be sure of our 
—[Rec. Gen. Sc. June, 1836.] 





UTION or Licut purinc CrystTa- 
“a —A dull light sometimes appears 
*B lution is in the process of crysta- 
ut the phenomenon has been con- 
4 accidental and never exhibited 
rasan experiment. A method 
pointed out by Henri Rose ot 











5 m excess, and amounts to 0.255) 


or was im excess, and amounted-to. 


bd various other proportions of the} 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL LMPROVEMENTS. 


Berlin, by which this light can be produced 
at any time. 

Put two or three drams of arsenious acid, 
ofa vitreous aspect, ina clear glass ma- 
.rass, and sprinkle it with an ounce-and:a 
half of non fuming, common hydrochloric 
acid, and half an ounce of water. Heat it 
to ebullition, let it boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then cool it as. slowly as possible by 
gradually lowering the lamp or removing 
the heat. If the crystals begin to form in 
a dark place, the creationis accompanied 
with a vivid light, and the formation of each 
little crystal is attended with a spark. If 
the vessel. be shaken a great number cf 
crystals are suddenly formed, and as many 
sparks produced. If a larger proportionate 
quantity of the materials be taken, such as 
an ounce or two of arsenious acid, the light, 
at a favorable moment, will, on shaking the 
bottle, itluminate a, dark chamber. This 
power of giving light sometimes continues 
two or three days im succession, but be~ 
comes very faint, depending evidently, on 
the continuance of crystalization, and not 
on the electricity of friction by agitation. 

If the hot solution be suddenly cooled so 
as to produce a pulverulent mass of the 
arsenious acid, no light, or at best, a very 
feeble one, will be seen. The crystaliza- 
tion of sulphate of potash has been most 
frequently observed to emit light, but al- 
ways accidentally, and never perhaps in the 
pure sulphate. 

Arsenious acid is known to exist in two 
different isomeric conditions. It is either 
transparent and vitreous, or porcelainous 
and cpaque. After fusion it is quite trans- 
parent, but in time becomes milk white and 
opaque, without any increase of weight.— 
Both the specific gravity, however, and the 
solubility in water are different in these 
two states. In the opaque acid, commonly 
used as rats bane, no light has been observ- 
ed by the author, or at best, a very feeble 
one, on slow cooling. 


The cause of the evolution of light in 
the case now described, is considered by 
Rose as unknown, and in need of additional 
facts to render it intelligible. Berzelius 
remarked the appearance of light during the 
crystalization, of fluoride of sodium, in a 
liquid which held that salt in solution.— 
{Jour. de Pharmacie. Avr. ] 





Srinit or Woop.—Dovumas and Pe t- 
Got, have lately discovered a very remark- 
able product which they have named Spirit 
of Wool. It resembles very closely alco- 
hol or spirit of wine. Treated with four 
times its weight of sulphuric acid, it fur- 
nishes an ether which has precisely the 
same composition and density; and with 
various acids, benzoic, acetic, oxalic, &c., 
it yields as many different ethers, for which 
these gentlemen give exact formule. Its 
chemical agencies and properties appear to 
be quite as certain and well defined as 
those of alcohol, and it is presumed that 
ethers may be obtained from it which alco- 
hol does not yield. Spirit of wood, purified, 
is already on sale, at Lemire’s, Rue de la 
Verrerie, No. 19, Paris —[Recuiel Indus. 
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Note on THe Assay or Gripep Ware. 
BY THE Wet Process. By H. Boutieny, 
Assaver at Evrevx.—The art of assay- 
ing the. precious metals or determining their 
proportions in alloys, so long s‘ationary, has 
within a few years made immense progress. 
M. Gay Lussac, in reducing to form his 
method of assaying by the wet process, 
has,.if we may so term it, established the 
limits of this art in relation to silver. This 
process is nevertheless not generally adopt- 
ed, notwithstand its precision and other ad~. 
vantages. The application of this method 
to the analysis of buitding begins also to 
spread. It is thus practised : Boil the alloy 
in a mattrass with nitric acid, and precipi- 
tate the silver by the normal solution. The 
proportion of silver being known, dissolve 
the chloride of silver in ammonia, and the 
gold, which is insoluble in that alkali, is re- 
covered in the usual way, and finally 
weighed. 

This process, which is very exact when 
the alloy contains no tin, appears somewhat 
complicated to assayers who are not accus- 
tomed to chemical manipulations. That 
which I propose, is founded on the same 
principles and will appear-perhaps of easier 
execution as it does not require the use of 
ammonia. 


Take a quantity of the alloy containing 
about 3000 of fine silver, boil it ten min- 
utes in-@ ground mattrass with 30 grammes 
of nitric acid at 22°, decant with care into. 
a ground flask of the capacity of about 250 
grammes ; boil the alloy again five min- 
utes in 15 grammes of nitric acid, at 36? 
and decant with equal care this solution 
into the flask ; pour: into the mattrass 30 
grammes of distilled water to remove alt 
the nitrate and add it to the two former so« 
lutions. The flask which contains them 
is to be stopped and set aside. If any 
particles of nitrate of silver should adhere 
to the orifice of the mattrass they must be 
carefully removed and added to the solu- 
tion in the flask. 


Fill the mattrass with distilled water, and 
reverse it ina crucible to collect the gold 
which must be dried and weighed. This 
weight is that of the gold contained in the 
alloy, which must be brought to unity by 
the rule of proportion. If, for example 
there were 1114.82 of alloy and 4 mill. of 
gold have been obtained, the weight of this 
metal in 1000 would be the fourth term in 
the proportion 1114.82: 4 :: 1000: 2 


1000 x 4 
— = 3.588 
1114.82 


The flask containing the solution of sil- 
ver and copper, will be marked as an assay 
for silver, and the operation will be com- 
pleted. 


If the alloy contain tin, which would be 
known by the presence of a white powder 
at the bottom of the mattrass, this process 
would by no means answer. Recourse 
must then be had to cupellation and parting. 

In terminating this note, I ought to ob- 
serve, that this process is applicable only to 
gilding, which contains. as a minimum of 
gold 150 to 1000 of alloy.—[ Annales de 
Chim. Nov. ] 
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Coins anp Mepas.—lIn a lecture lately 
delivered before the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Wyon desccribed our present mode of en- 
graving and multiplying the dies. 

The selection of the best cast-steel for 
the purpose, he observed, was very impor- 
tant, and not sufficiently understood at pre- 

sent. The yery fine stee} that forms ex, 
cellent grayers, and other cutting instru. 


ments, is unfit for the purpose, for unless | 


hardened with great care, it is very liable to. 
crack, The very coarse steel is alsg ob- 
jectioaable, as it acquires fissures under the 
die press. The object therefore is, to select 
steel of ‘a medium quality—but the best steel 
may be spoiled, by want of skill in the smith 
who forgesthe dies. “  * 
When the rough die is brought to a table 
in the ‘turning lathe, after being softened, 
the engraver commences his labors, by 
‘working out the device with the small tools 
in'intaglio (sunk in,) and when he has com- 
pleted his work, the die is ready for harden- 
ing, which is, in itself, a very simple process. 
but one’ that is often attended with serious 
disappointment to the engraver, for it not 
unfrequently happens, that the labor of ma- 
ny’ months is either injured or utterly de- 
stroyed, from the steel itgelf being faulty or 
heated to excess. But supposing the ori- 
ginal die, or as it is technically called, 
a matrix, to be unihjured by the process 
of haigening, it is reseryed for the pur- 
pose, of furnishing a puncheon ‘(or a steel 
impression in relief,) For this purpose 
a block of soft steel is turned flat at 
the bottom and gbtusely, conical at the 
top. In this state, its conical surface is 
Compresse | into the matrix by a blow from 
the multiplying die press: this gives us only 
the commencement of an impression, for the 
die becomes so hard by compressign, as to 
require frequent annealing and re-striking 
before it is perfected. An impress’on taken 
in this way is called a puncheon, which, when 


the engraver has given it all the delicacy 0; 


finish existing in tae original, is then harden. 
ed, and serves for the purpose of making 
‘dies for coining, by a similar process, viz, 
impressing tie hardened stecl into that 
Which is soft. 

The distinction, said Mr. Wyon, between 


striking medals and coins, is very essential, | 


‘so much 80, that I cannot avoid saying a 
few words on the subject. A medal is usu- 
ally engraven in high relief, likethose up- 
on ancient coi.s, and it requires a succession 
éf blows, sometimes forty or fifty, with re. 
peated annealings, to make a perfect im- 
pression. A modern coin, on the contrary, 
is usually brought up wita one blow, although 
with disadvantage of the metal being harder. 
Standard gold, for instance consists of one- 
twelfth of alloy; medals are usually {made 
of fine gold; the engraving upon the coin is 
consequently made with a suitable degree of 
relief, 

In striking a coin or a medal, the lateral 
spread of the metal, which would otherwise 
ooze out, as it were, from between the dies 
is prevented by the application of a steel 
collar, accurately turned to the dimensions 
‘of the dies," The number of’ pieces which 
may be struck by one pair of dies, not 
‘unfrequently amounts to between three a:d 
four hundred thousand, but the average 
amount is much less. Mr, Wyon stated, 








that he remembered instances of twenty 
dies being destroyed in one day, owing t 
the different qualities of steel, and to th« 
casualties to which dies are liable. ‘Ther« 
are, it appears, eight presses in the comming 
room of the Mint, and he considers that 
the destruction of one pair of dies for each 
ypress per day,is a very tair proportion, 
though it is generally rather more. 

lt must be remembered, that each press 
produces sixty pieces per minute, without 
reckoning stoppages occasioned by chang: 
ing of dies and other contingencies ; and 
Mr. Wyon remarked, that in 1817, the: 
daily produces of coins, in - half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences, amounting to the, 
enormous quantity of 343,990 per day, for: 
three months: at that time all the eight 
presses were employed ; but, on the first 
i|of fast April, there were 125,000 pieces 
coined with five presses only. From the 
14th of June, 1817, to 31st of December, 
1833, their were coined in sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, 52,187, 265/. sterling.— 
[ Areana of Science, 1835. ] 





FRoM A MEMOIR ON THE ORIGIN OF Mr. 
Erna, sy M. Evie ng Beaumont, (Ep. 
New Pui. Jour. Ap. 1836.)—It has 
been ascertained that the greater number o! 
the appearances of flames which accompa- 
ny the voleanit’ eruptions, are only the et 











fect of the rays of light which emanate 
'|from the incamlesceut lava, and which are 
reflected by the molecules of vesicular va: 
ttpor, and of dust disseminated by the erup- 
|tion in the atmosphere. In consequence 
'|of this observation, doubts have been raised 
jas to whether volea:os, in any case, pro- 
|duce real flames. These doubts have been 
already removed by Sir H. Davy inregard 
‘ito Vesuvius, where he ascertained, during 
ja small eruption, the existence of areal jet 
|of flame ; and we ourselves have observed 
on Erna iricontestible volcanic flames.— 
|| Having left the Casa inglese about an hour 
‘land ahalf before daybreak, in order to as- 
cend to the edge of the crater, the feeble 
light of the stars enabled us to perceive, 
on the commencement of the acclivity of 
the upper-cone, a white space whose color 
was caused by the alteration of the rocks, 
and by saline efflorescences having a very 
styptic taste. In the midst of this space, 
at several points, we distinguished yale 
and scarcely luminous flames, which seem- 
ed to issue from the earth ; they occupied 
\|the orifices of several irregular openings, 
'|which were from one to two yards in width, 
|}and were only the enlargements of a tortu- 
cus crevice. ‘These flames were evidently 
produced by a gas disengaged from the 
crevice, and which did not find the oxygen 
necessary for its combustion till it reached 
the external air. The combustion took 
place almost exactly at the level of the sur- 
face of the ground. The flame rarely rose 
to the height of a vard; it produced a sound 
somewhat intermittent, pretty analogous to 
that of several lighted faggots, or rather 
that which is heard at the bottom of a blast- 
furnace when the blowing apparatus is bad 
ly constructed. The gases produced by 
the combustion did not impede the breath 














ing, and had a strong odor of sulphrous 
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acid. Sulpburetted hydrogen was also, 
‘eptible, but I did not recognize the oda 
uuriatic acid. Every circumstance, th 
innounced that the flame was supported 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and alterwa 
when the sun lighted up the mountai 
long bluish cloud was seen taking its 
trom that particular point. 

In the interior o! the great crater I fy 
several portions of snow, but from many 
er points cf its angular bottom there j 
ed hot vapors, having a whitish color, 1 
or less dense, composed chiefly of wa 
vapor, but having nevertheless a strong, 
of sulphurous ard muriatic acids ; ow 
the other of these acids predominated a 
nately. The surfaces across which th 
pors were disengaged were in patt cov 
by saline efflorescences, which were s 
times white, and sometimes colored of 
orange-yellow tint by the chloruret of 
or of a canary-yellow by particles of | 
altered by the acid vapors. In some 
sures I found white fibrous gypsum, mi 
with altered pulverulent yellow lan 
which some small nodules of sulphur y 
disseminated. 

The above account of the observation 
this distinguished geologist is followed 
statement of his theory of the formatia 
the mountain. After alluding to the ch 
es of form that have resulted from the 
quent production of extensive longitu 
fissures by the earthquakes that ace 
ny or precede an eruption of the vol 
also to the streams uf lava that find 
exit through these fissures ; to the une 
elevation of their sides by the expat 
force below, he draws the conclusion 
the foundations cf Etna are rot immo 
fixed, but are undergoing frequent chor 
Guided by these considerations, and 
dition, observing the extreme slow 
with which ejected matter is capable « 
vating the central) peak, and the impr 
lity, from their structure and situation 
the layers composing the mountain 
the position they were original!y accu 
ted, the author arrives at the tollowi 
ductions. 

The surface formerly nearly flat, he 
first repeatedly fractured in various 
having a nearly constant direction. 
melted matters have been  pourd 
through the fissures thus produce 
their fluidity must have been nearly 
for they have flowed through rents 0 
inconsiderable breadth. ‘These Pp 
were then spread on both sides of | 
sures, in thin and uniform masses; 
to those composed of basalt, which 
many different countries, and espet 
Iceland, are superimposed above of 
ther, forming vast plateaus whose 
remained always nearly horizontal! 
sequence of tie subdivision of su’ 
lines of eruption on an extensive § 
‘he eruptions were, like thosé of | 
sent day, accompanied by disengay 
of elastic fluids, which, issuing like ! 
'tself from the whole extent of the 
-artied along with them scorige and ¢ 
These scorie and cinders falling } 
cain, both on the lava and on the 0 
ing spots, produced those uniform 
















fragmentary substances, which alterni 
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the layers of melted matters. 
period, it would appear thai the internal agent 
which had already fractured so frequen ly 
the solid surface, having doubtless exerted 
an extraordinary energy, broke up that sur- 
face, upraised it, and since that time Etna 


Aas existed. 





Great Beast at Craicreita Quar- 
RY.—The long time in which preparations 
fora great explosion at this quarry had} 
been going on, and the effects that were 
expected to result from the experiment, by 
a great saving of labor and expense, in at 
once dislodging a great mass of rock 
and also lessening, if not altogether re- 
moving, the risk which attends the blow- 
ing up of smal portions ef rock from 
the flying fragments, rendered the experi- 
ment which took place cn Saturday the 
18th of October, 1834, a subject of much 
interest both in a public and scicntific point 
of view. It having been intimated by bills 
that the blast was to take place at three 
o'clock, long before that hour crowds of 
people were proceeding along the roads 
leading to the quarry, and by three o’clock 
every place which commanded a_ view of 
the spot was filled with spectators. At the 
time when the explosion took place, there 
were no fewer than ten thousand persons 
on the grounds around the quarry ;_ and cu- 
riosity was so much excited, that even the 
Castle-hill, and also on the Carstor phine- 
hill, a great many people were collected. 
At half past two o’clock, the conductor, 
inclosed in a block-tin tube twenty-six feet 
long and half an inch in diameter, was in- 
troduced into the bore. The depth of the 
bore was sixty feet, and seven and a half 
inches in diameter at the top, and six at the 
bottom, and was charged with 500 Ibs, of 
Sir Henry Bridge’s double-strong blasting 
powder At half past three the match was 


lighted, and in three minntes the explosion ||. 


took place. ‘The report was not so loud as 
from a small piece of ordnance; but the 
effect that was produced was highly satis- 
factory to all the scientific gentlemen pre-| 
sent, and completely fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that had been conceived by the pro- 
jector. Atthe moment of the explosion, 
the great mass of rock appeared to those 
at ashort distance to be forced upwards, 
and then to rend in large and deep fissures. 
It is calculated that upwards of 20,000 
tons of solid rock have been displaced by) 
this experiment —[ Ibid. ] 











Exursition oF Mr. Cocurane’s Fire; 


Arms.—We understand that Mr. Cochrane, 
of whose astonishing and important improve- 
ments in fire arms, the newspapers have 
lately furnished most interesting descrip- 
tions, has lately visited Washington and 
made a series of experiments at the Arsenal, 
in the presence of several military and scien- 
tific gentlemen, who were highly gratified 
at the result. These experiments were 





carbine. With the permission of Mr, Coch-; 
rane, we lay before the public, the following 
reports of tae military gentlemen, in whos 
presence, and under whose supervision, the 
experiments were made:— __[ Alex. Gaz. | 


WasnincTon, November 21st, 1836. 


CotoneEL :—The enclosed report of Lieu- 
tenant Scott, which I have the honor to sub- 
mit, fully confirms the high estimate I had 
formed of Mr. Cochrane’s gun, from the ex- 
periments instituted by me on Saturday, in 
conformity with your instructions. 

Under my supervision the gun was loaded 
and discharged 500 times—the results prov- 
ing its great accuracy, safety, and facility of 
loading and firing. My attention was par- 
ticularly called to the apparent danger of 
ignition, from the contiguity of the charges. 
But from tle experiments freely made by 
Mr. Cochrane, by placing loose powder in 
the chambers over the balls, and around the 
caps, I am convinced that my apprehensioas 
were unfounded. 

I do not hesitate to say, that with my 
closest scrutiny, I could not discover any 
objections to Mr. Cochrane’s invention. It 
wiil be well to remark, that the gun was dis- 
charged in all, one thousand and eight times, 
without being cleaned and without missing 
fire. 

The flattened balls accompanying this 
were fired through an inch plank against a 
brick wall at a distance of 150 yards. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Georce D. Ramsay, 
Yaptain of Ordnance, 
CoLonEL Bomrorp, ¢ 
U. S. Ordnance. 


The piece was fired this morning 500 
times, (making in all 1,008.) It is in the 
same order it was previous.to discharging it. 
Water was put into the chambers, and left 
for one hour and ten minutes. Afterwards 
it was discharged in the same manner as the 
others, without the least difficulty. It fires 
with great accuracy. I tried it with Hall's 
carbine, both being loaded; the firing was; 
commenced, and during the discharging of 
the nine chambers, the carbine could only) 
be loaded once. Not a cap missed. At) 
the distance of 150 yards—charge, 10 grains| 
of powder, the ball perforated an inch pine 
board, and was flattened against the brick) 
wall. For simplicity it surpasses any thing 





||of the kind I have yet seen, and as a fire| 


arm, its qualities can be summed up in three 
words. It is perfect. 
Joun B. Scort, 
First Lieut. Artillery, 
WASHINGTON ARSENAL, 
Nov. 20th, 1836. 
Mr. Cochrane fired the nine chambers in 
SIX SECONDS. 
Joun B. Scort, 
First Lieut. Artillery. 





From the Northampton Courier. 





ELEGANT GHINESE PAINTINGS. 








made on Saturday last. «Yesterday we ha 
the pleasure of conv 
with MitjCochrane, o the subject of hi 
vention ; and accompaniéd him to B 


















gentleman who has long been engaged: 
the Canton trade, often visited that city,| 
And had opportunities to become aequaint-| 
ed with the manners and habits of Chinese, | 








has lately visited Northampton to become | 


acquainted with the state’ of the silk culture. 
here, from whose, scrutinising observatior 
made in China, much valuable information, 
has been obtained. The same gentleman 
loaned the subscriber a volume of splendid | 
Chinese Paintings, which confirms our 
practice and cultnre of the Chinese mul-_ 
berry as correct and proper. These 

ings represent the men, women and 

ren in their national costume, at a 
commencing with gathering the ahi 
seed, cleaning the same, and then pre 

the ground, sowing the seed, trans 

the young seedlings; gathering the foli 
feeding the worms, heading or cutting down, 
the plants to 2 or 4 inches above the 

as we do, and every process of their man-_ 
agement, to making up of the silk into, 
skeins, as we import tt, and the further pro-_ 
cess of winding the silk upon spools. 
There are 28 plates, illustrating the dif. 
ferent processes. The out door men la- 
borers are dressed in plain loose frocks and 
trowsers, descending to thegknees ;"some. 
of the men with’ bare feet and legs; others. 
with sandals and wooden shoes, d 
to their respective work of getting the 3 
in forwardness for feeding the worms.—, 
The women, boys and girls are employed, 
in gathering leaves, feeding the worma, 

ing silk, &c.' Some of the ladies have ele- 
gant loose dresses, of various brilliant co 
lors, ornamented with wide embroidery 
around the neck and sleeves. The 
dress is loose, of gay colors, the sleeves. 
large, and extend a little above the elbow ;. 
and all the females are dressed in panta-, 
lettes of various colors, each in contact with 
the upper dress—the countenance fair, delie. 
cate and intelligent, eyes downcast} most, 
of the femalés have sma!l feet and gay: 
sandals ; the hair neatly dressed, orna-, 
meuted, and all wear bracelets above the. 
wrists. As the original plates can be s 

by only a few, it may be desirable to hear, 
some deécription of each print, for the grati-. 
fication of those who take some interest in. 
the culture of silk, 


The plates make it evident, that although: 
the Chinese sow the mulberry seed broad. 
cast as we do small grain, yet they do not; 
let it long grow in that state, nor do they. 
cut it off ‘(as we do grass) for feeding; 


worms, but they transplant it into settings; 


or hills, like our Indian corn, and that it 
does not grow more than three or four feet, 
in height, and is cut down every year.to 
keep it in a shrubby state. Experience. 
has convinced us that this procedure oft 
taking off the tops to 2 to 4 or even 6, 
inches above the root, every autumn, and, : 
covering the stump with earth, is the bes, 
way to secure the Chinese mulberry against. 
the severity of winter, and is-also a sure 
‘nethod to multiply the number of trees eat 
increase the quantity of foliage, 

Some people have thonght th:t the Chix, 
nese mulberry seed grew on trees of somer 
height, like white mulberry (and on this 
account have been desirous of proc f 
large trees); so far as we have had 
ence, this is not the fact with the Canton 
mulberry, although it may be true of Ma. 
nilla and other varieties. 





The first plate represents the seed grow- 





very near the ground, like the Canton 
ilberry, from the seed of which I import- 
ed and sowed in 1834. In 1835, one of 
the seedling trees being laid down, the layer 
sptouts produced full size mulberries, too 




















root this year, 1836, grow branches which 
were again laid down, and the layer sprouts, 
when 4 or 5 inches high, again had mul- 
berries formed, which ripened in season for 
sowing, from which seed I have two small 
trees carefull preserved, to ascertain its 
character. er the seed. had been gath- 
others, had plump mulberries formed, but 
were destroyed by birds or fowls. Both 

ps were formed only a little above the 
oot or foot of the layer free, and some of 
them rested on the ground. I have neither: 
seen'or heard of any other of the Canton 
plants producing seed; but what has al- 
ready occurred here, in the formation and 
product of seed, together with the repre- 
séntation and the gathering of the seed and 
the description of the leaf in the Chinese 

paintings, confirms the opinion, that the 
Céiten® Mulberry, so called here, is the 
xperiments have been made this year in 

ing worms with the Black, White, Ma- 
nilla, and the Canton Multicaylis, and the 
worms evidently preferred the Canton to 
either of the others. If any one is pos- 
sessed of the evidence that the Manilla 
Multicaulis is ever used in China for feed- 
ing worms, he is requested to make it 
known. The first notice we have of it is, 
that it was cultivated at Manilla as a ¢ree 
of ornament. Afier being introduced into 
France, it was found that the silk worm 
would feed upon the Manilla, as they had 


Europe or America. Last year a Manilla 
multicaulis of 6 or 7 feet in height produced 
| afew seed, which grew several feet from 
¥ the ground. The seed was planted and 
two or three of them vegctated and were 
preserved through ‘the winter, and set out 
in spring, 1836, and grew about 24 feet.— 
The leaves were in shape and size very 
different from the original tree, and the 
leaves not more thin one quarter as large 
asthe leaves o% the parent stock. It may 
he’ noted, that a number of old white mul- 
_ berry trees which have annually borne seed 
twenty or thirty years, grew within about 


| Malticaii’s was exposed last winter on the 
_ southerly side of a building, and this year 


mot produced any seed, or even borne a 
blossom. D. Sressins. 





» We have watched the progress of Mr. 
Holcomb, with increasing pleasure. His 
instruments have undergone the most rig- 
Orous test, in comparison with others of 
Evitopean manufacture ; the results have 
mall instances been highly favorable to 

Mr. Holcomb, 

« Phe method of mounting is desenbed 
as ‘peculiarly simple and happy. 

We wish him all ianner of success. 


. 


é as used in China for feeding worms. | 


done upon the white or black mulberry, in| 


te, however, for ripening. The same|| 


forty ros of the Manilla multicaulis ; the|| 


the dead tops have been taken off, but has|| 
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REPORT ON MR. HOLCOMB’S REFLECTING 
TELESCOPE. 


The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
’ constituted by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the pro- 
motion of the Mechanic Arts, to.whom 
was referred for examination a Reflect- 
ing Telescope, made by Mr. Amasa 
Holcomb, of Southwick, Massachusetts, 
for the Newark College, Delaware, rE- 
PORT :— 

That the following description of the 


See Yale tenes iprouls again, with jinstrument is given by Mr. Holcomb: 
ered, Ww 


“« The telescope submitted to the examina- 
tion of the Committee is a Reflector on 
tthe plan of Sir Wm. Herchel. It is four- 


}teen feet long and ten inches in diameter, 


It has six different magnifying powers 
from 70 to 1000.” < 

The Committee proceeded to the exam- 
ination of the telescope on the evening of 
the 17th instant. A trial was made of its 
various powers from 70 to 1000, upon the 
moon, upon several nebulz, clusters, and 
double stars, and they beg leave. to report 


instrument possesses all the superiority 
over any reflectors hitherto. submitted by 
Mr. Holcomb, which its increased length 
and aperture would lead us to expect, and 
that it has every attribute of exce'lence 
which. the best optical skill could give to 
an iastrument of these dimensions. ‘The 
Committee cannot forbear again comment- 
ing upon the excellence and simplicity of 
Mr. Holcomb’s method of mounting the 
instrument, which notwithstanding its size, 
‘is portable, with all its mounting, by a 
single person. 

The object is easily followed by the 
rack work and the inconvenience, from the 
motion of carriages at short distances from 
it, was not found to be greater witha pow- 
er of 1000, than-with a power of 100, in 
‘the common mode of mounting achroma- 
tics, moveable by rack work on an up- 
right stand. 

The short time allowed the Committee 
prevented thera from making observations 


y-. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the committee. 
Wititiam Hamitton, Actuary. 
Oct. 13, 1836: 
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From the Farmers* Cabinet—Philadelphia. 


[ We bespeak for the following communi- 
cation the careful and candid consideration 
of our readers, as the subject is one of great 
moment. ‘The author, Mr. Ronatpson, is 
well known as one of our most respectable 
and enterprising citizens. He is the same 
gentlemax who succeeded in directing the 
attention of our citizens to the culture, of 
the Bect Root for the fabrication of sugar ; 
(see Cabinet No, 4. vo]. 1.) and his object in 


benefit the community without any reference 

to pecuniary gain. | 

TO THE FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
That care and skill have improved. fruit 





as the r.sult of that examination, that the 


on close double stars, for the purpose of 
detern.ining the limit of its optical capaci-|| 


this enterprise, like that just referred to, is to 





irees, vegetables, and our domestic animals 








are facts known to all classes of husbandmen, 
and the advantages of rearing cattle from the 
best breeds is now well understood all over: 
America, The advantages that accompany 


procuring the best grain for seed is as yet but. 
partially understood and very little attended, 
to. 


Repeatedly sowing some kinds of grain 
on the same land, is in many cases followed. 
by an evident decline in the quality ; still 
this, it must be observed is not a uniform con 
sequence ;. there are many and well authen. 
ticated instances where the change toa new 
soil and glimate is accompanied with a deteri- 
oration, and in others as great an improve- 
ment has. taken place. 

As it is known that grains, &c., in some 
climates and soils degenerate to a minimum, 
sometimes in quality, in others in quantity, 
and frequently in both; a practice calcula. 
ted to remedy these disadvantages is of great. 
importance to the agriculture of the United 
States. On the present occasion it is our 
object to,point out what may be done here, by 
showing what is done in other countries, and 
under circumstances far less favorable to. the 
husbandmen, or to the operations of husband- 
ry, than in America. In Scotland, for ex- 
ample, the climate is cold, wet and stormy ; 
yet by care and industry crops are produced,, 
remarkable both for quantity and quality —. 
There the greatest attention is paid to the 
changing of seed. ‘The low countries pro. 
cure their seed potatoes from the high dis.. 
tricts at great expense of money and labor, 
The whole oat crop of some districts is bought 
for, and sowed for seed; this is the case. 
\with a portion of country called Blainsley,, 
\that lays south of Soutria Hill. In no coun. 
try has the culture of clover been more bene.. 
ficial, or attended with better success than in 
‘Scotland, yet the climate is so unfavorable to. 
'the ripening of clover seed, that nearly the 
‘whole has to be procured from England or 
‘Holland. The farmers of that country fre- 
|quently change the wheat seed, and procure 
ithe best that is to be had, paying very little 
respect to price, and the greatest attention to, 
quality. 

It would appear that the principle by which 
he Scotch farmers are guided to the results 
they obtain, is to select their seed from those 
|districts where it is grown in the greatest per- 
|fection, from the climate and soil being best 
adapted to the plant. ‘Thus they choose 
seed oats and potatoes of their own growing, 
these being plants best adapted to mountain. 
ous, coo] and moist regions ; and clover and 
wheat seed from England and Holland, 
which are comparatively low, warm and dry, 
and better adapted to their production. 

It is well known that in America, our oats 
are not good, they have little kernei or meal ; 
and the quality of our Barley is not what it 
ought to be. 

It is to the following circumstance the pre- 
sent address owes its existence. 

Inthe year 1833, a well informed practi- 
cal farmer yisited Pennsylvania with the ob- 
ject of seeing as much of our practice of farm. 
ing, soil and climate, as a short stay here 
would permit,’ On his return to Scotland, he 
procured and sent to his friends in Philadel. 
p some Angus Oats, Hopeton Oats, Bar- 
ley, Wheat and Rye-grass; the cask con- 

ining the seeds miscarried. and did not ar- 
rive here until the fall of 1835. 
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been sown here; the wheat come up very 
thin ; it is presumed the seed suffered from 
the long voyage. Qn the 18th April, 1836, 
the Oats and Barley were sown on rather 
poor but fresh loam. It is true, the season 

been cool, damp and favorable to these 
grains, still their success has surpassed any 
thing that could have been calculated on.— 
The Barley and both kinds of Oats are of 
superior growth in strength of stem, as well 
as thickness aa the ground ; they would lose 
nothing in a comparisga with the crops of 
Oats or Barley of any country, and are like- 
ly to suffer loss from excessive growth, caus- 
ing them to lodge. One kjad of Oats com- 
menced shooting inta ear about the 1st of 


duly, and the other about the tenth; the/f 


marks which were placed tq distinguish the 
ane from the other had got displaced, and 


this accident prevents knowing whether it is}} 
the Angus or Hopeton Oaats that first puts|} 


out the ear. 

Now let me inquire into the economy of 
farmers adopting the practice of annually 
supprying themselves with new seed grain 
and found our caleulatioas on a farm where 
about 20 bushels of Oats are sown each year ; | 
the farmer of such a piece of land could sup- 

ly himself with an annual change of his 
Dat seed in the following manner. It is pre- 
sumed that each bushel of the imported Oats 
he sows, will praduce 10 bushels ; then by 
annually buying two bushels, their produce} 
would yield the 20 bushels required for sow- 
ing on his farm. Suppose the price of the} 
imported Oats to be $1,50: cents a, bushel, the 
two would cast $3—and the price af country | 
pats was 50 cents, the two would cost $1. —} 
‘The expense of changing the seed would be 
per annum $2. The estimate is not given 
c a matter of accuracy, but as a formula by 
which every one can make his own calcula- 
tions. 

In procuring a change of seed, there are 
pther points necessary to be attended to be- 
sides the quality of the grain, and one of these 
is to guard against bringing with it the weeds 
incident to the country or fields where it has 
grown: far want of attention to this, there 
are farmers wha haye introduced into their 
fields, along with the clover they sowed, the 
narrow leafed plantain, which ‘arrogates to 
itself a place which would etherwise be occu- 

ied by clover, to the detriment of his hay 
thin quality and quantity, and that more 
serious curse, Bensalem clover or white 
dailsy ; all this is the result of their not taking 
sufficier: care in the selection of their clover 
seed, 

In the British Islands, their Oats and Bar-| 
ley fields at same seasons, are entirely yel- 
jow ; nothing is to be seen save the bloom of 
the wild mustard, in some districts called 
Sheldrieks; and this is not the only one of 
this class of yellow flowering spring weed,— 
in Wheat they have what is here called 
Cockle, the seed of which ig detrimental to 
superfine flower ; all these should be guard. 
ed against bythe European agent ; and to 
prevent mischief, the seed after it arrives 

re should be sifted in asieve that will sepa- 
rate the weeds from the pure grain, always 
gollecting and burning the obnoxious seeds. 

In proof of the sincerity, that the writer 
entertains a favorable opinion of this system, 


fy 








ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
| 


hundred bushels of selected Barley, one hun- 
‘dred of each variety of Oats, already spoken 
of, and, it being too. late for receiving wheat 
for the ensuing sowing, measures will be 
taken for bringing to this country wheat for 
the following year. 
Such persons. as take an interest in re- 
‘newing their seed grain, are invited to apply 
fto the subscriber who will furnish them with 
‘any quantity, not less thana bushel. The 
cost will be governed by the price abroad, 
and the expense of bringing the: articles here. 
The transaction will be attended with consid- 
erable trouble, and the limited extent of the 
‘operation will satisfy all who reflect, that 
there are other motives for undertaking the 
‘business than that of making money. 
Letters post paid, will be duly attended to, 
addressed to 


. 


James: RonALpson. 
No. 200 south Ninth-street, Philadelphia. 
| P. 8S. Editors of newspapers who take an 
interest in the advancement af eur agricul- 
ture are requested to insert the preceding in 
their papers, 





From the Chicago (illinois) American. 
THE WESTERN “ BARRENS.” 


Barrens are a species of country of a 
mixed character, uniting forest and prairie. 
They are covered with scattering oaks; 
rough and stunted in their appearance, in- 
terspersed with patches of hazel, brushwood, 
and tough grass. They appear to be the 
rasult of the contest which the fire is peri- 
odically continuing with the timber. The 
appearance of this description of country 
led the early settlers of the State to suppose 
that the scantiness of timber was owing to 
the poverty of the soil ; and hence the utie, 
thus ignorantly given, and calculated to 
convey erroneous notions to our eastern 
farmers became of universal application to 
this extensive tract of country. 


brace as productive a soil as can be found in 
the State—healthy—more rolling than the 


requisite to desirable farms, good sprigs. 


owi::g to the insufficiency of the fuel, is not 
able ta destroy, entirely, the timber. The 


farmer may settle, without hesitation or fear, } 


in any part of this species of land, where he 
can find timber sufficient for his present pur- 
pases and wants, for the soil is supposed to 
be better adapted to all the interests of agri. 
culture, and the vicissitudes of the season, 
than the deeper and richer mould of bottom 
and prairie land. Where the fire 1s pre- 
vented from the ravages, (as iteasily can be 
by the occupant of the soil,) heavy timber 
springs up with a rapidity which would be 
incredible to the northern emigrant. High 
insulated bduffs, of a conical form, and ex- 
hibiting the appearance of connected ridges, 
rise up from the bottoms along the rivers 
which meander and fertilize them ; they are 
from one to three hundred feet in height. 
Knobs of land, stony, and oftea rocky, at 
their summits, are found along the rivers, in 
some sections. of the State, separated by 
deep ravines. The prairies are often inter- 
sected by ravines leading down to the 
streams. Deep sink holes, which serve to 





he will import for next season’s sowing, one 


It is as-| 
certained, however, that these barrens em- 


prairies, and abounding with thst important Jleeiving by the many applications made to 


ve ; jme tor information respecting beet sugar. 
The fire visits these barrens in the fall, but |} pees. x 





and prove that the substance is- seconda: 
limestone, abounding in subteraneous cavi- - 
ties. Very little that is denominated in the 
eastern States stony ground is found in this 
Siate. There are quarries of stone in the 
bluffs, in the banks of the streams, and in the 
ravines, In the vicinity of Julict, and eg 
other promising villages, an abundance of 
tne can be peopusee re cath bo ae to 
the purpases of building, uniting di ; 
with great beauty and sian: poers.s 
were it egually distributed in this State, would 
be adequate ta the necessities of the’ sett 
tlers. Its apparent scarcity, where the prai- 


| rie prevails, is not to: be so.great an obstacle 


to settlement as has been generally imagin- 
red. Substitutes have been found’ for many 
| of the purpases to: which timber is 

applied : and the rapidity with which praie 


| rie, under the hand ef cate and cultivation, 
ibecomes converted into. forest of timber, 


affards a sure guaranty for the future. 

The kinds of timber most abundantdn' the 
State are oaks of the various species, blaels 
and white walnut, ash of the several varie- 


4 


|ties, elm, sugar maple, honey, locust, hack« 


berry, linden, hickory, cotten-wood, pecan; 
mulberry, buck-eye, syeamore, aE 
elder, sassafras, and persimmon, the 
southern and eastern parts of the State, ¥ 
{law poplar and beech may be: found, 
the Ohio are cypress. trees, and in several 
counties clumps of yellow. pine and cedar, 
On the Calumet, near the south end of Lake 
Michigan, is a forest of small pine... The 
underwood growth consists principally of 
redbud, pawpaw, sumach, plum, 
grape-vine, deg-wood, spice bush, g 

er, hazel, etc.. The trees in this State are 
very luxuriant in their growth, and are fre. 
quently found of a stupendous size, particu. 
larly the cotton-wood and sycamore, on the 
alluvial soil of the rivers. 





From the United States Gazette, 
* BEET SUGAR. 
To J. R. Chandler, Esq.—Sir: Per- 


that not only a very general interest pre- 
vails on the subject, but also some very 
erroneous views, I take leave, through y 

‘wide circulating paper, to publish a few o 


;my ideas thereon, being the conclusion I 


have come to, after numerous experiments, 
as well as from information I have obtained 
from the most scientific French authorities. 

1. An establishment will not clear. its 
expense. unless it be calculated to manu- 
facture at least from two to five hundred 
pounds of sugar per day, so that the idea 
of individuals in this country manufacturing 
profitably for private consumption is pre- 
posterous ; their sugar would stand them, 
including labor, a dollar per pound. = * — 

2. The greatest advantage will be de- 
rived from steam power, which will accom- 
plish three objects at least, viz. : first, the 
rasping of the beets ; secondly, the reducing 
of the liquar®** in vacuo ;” and thirdly, the 
boiling of the syrup without the risk of 
burning it, of which the beet syrup is in 
much greater danger than the cane syrup ; 
the proof of the former being some degrees 
higher than that of the latter. 





drain off the waters, are found in some parts, 















“8. The juice of the beet decomposes in 
the summer in this country in less than two 
hours. I have known the visced fermen- 

-tation commence in twenty minutes.— 
When this once occurs, sugar can never 
be obtained from it: ina large establish. 
ment in this country, it must be prevented 
by chemical agents. 

4. Not only must the acid be neutra- 
lized, but the mucilage must be chemically 
coagulated, the cerate decomposed, and the 

te of lime extracted, or the crystalizing 

“ill be rendered extremely difficult, if not 

impracticable in many cases, and 
good sugar will never be made. 

5. Lam persuaded the refining process 
ean be profitably united to the manufacture 
of the raw sugar. 

6,. The profits are incredibly increased 
iu proportion to the extensiveness of the 
establishment, but no one ought to engage 
in this business who has not mind, as well 
as a capital. 

7. One half of the manufacturing ex- 
penses will be saved by a scientific arrange- 
‘ment of the apparatus, so as to dispense 
with, as much as possible, manual labor. 

8. Understanding from various farmers 

_-within from ten to twenty miles of this city, 
that they are perfectly content with about 
-twenty or twenty-five dollars per acre’s 
produce, and us each acre ought to yield 
on an average 40,000 lbs. of beets, which 
will produce ‘2400 Ibs. of sugar, I have 
thade the following estimate. Supposing 

. the apparatus to be capabie of working only 
about 100 Ibs. of sugar per day, it would 
take twenty-four days to manufacture 2400 

Abs. of sugar. 

. EXPENSES. 

One acre of beets (40,000 Ibs.) 
Two men for 24 days, 

Two boys for do. 

Fire aad rent, &c. 


$25 00 
48 00 
22 00 
40 00 





Total, 
RECEIPTS. 
Quantity of sugar from the acre 
of beets, would be 2400 Ibs. 
which at ten cents per Ib. would 
be 
Beet cake and molasses, &c. 


$135 00 


$240 00 
20 00 








Tota’, $260 00 
Expenses, 135 00 
Profits, $125 00 


By this general statement it will be per- 
ceived thai there will be nearly cent. per 
cent. profit; but then the interest of the 
capital sunk in the purchase of machinery 
is pot included. On the other hand, the 
two men could work twice cr four times as 
much, and the apparatus for the increased 
quantity cost very little more. 

If you. think these-remarks worth pub- 
lishing, you are welcome to them, and Il am, 
sir, your very obedient servant. 

W. W. Seis. 

Hamilton Village, cor. of Cedar Lane. 
~ September 30, 1836. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Antt-Carrie Caoxer.—Our worthy friend 
P..ine Wingate, has left in our office an in- 
strument with the above title. It is what is 
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vulgarly called atarred rope, and we should 
call it a very useful and efficient instrument. 
There should be onein every neighborhood, 
for it is a fact that cattle are liable to get 
choked, the world over, and being choked 
ought to be relieved by the aid of man. 
But why is a tarred rope better for this pur- 
pose than a cordwaod stick? For various 
reasons. It is sufficiently stiff to effect the 
business nine times in ten, and at the same 
time has that kind of elasticity which will ac- 
commodate itself to a position or passage 
not entirely straight. 

In order to make one, take a piece of tar- 
red rope, say one inch in diameter, and six 
feet long, Untwist it three or four inches 
at the end and leave a tuft of it loose in or- 
der to make akind of ball or swablike end, 
then wind round it a piece of canvass or 
cloth in order to make the surface smooth, 
and over this roll or wind some spun yarn 
tightly and smoothly. In cold weather this 
rope should be warmed a little before using, 
and in warm weather it is well to wet it. 
When about to use it the tuft at the end 
should be tarred back, and this will make a 
soft but sufficiently solid bulb to fill the gul- 
let when pushed down. 


Seep Hop.—The above gentleman has 
also deposited for a shost time, a vessel called 
a lift or seed hod, an implement well known 
in some places, but not seen in this vicinity 
very often. It is simple in its form and con- 
struction, and its use is to carry seed and 
other things when sowing. It is of an oval 
shape witn sides bent in somewhat like the 
body+ of a fiddle. Onone side is a hook 
and on the other an uprighthandle. When 
in use it hasa band put .over the shoulder 
and hooked into the hook ; this brings it up 
snug to the left side of the body, and the 
left hand takes hold of the upright handle 
while the right hand is at liberty to scatter 
the seed. We hope some of our coopers 
will call and look at it, and “ get about” 
making some of them for this market. 





From the Cultivator. 
CULTURE OF COTTON. 


J. Buet, Dear Srn—Having recently be- 
come a subscriber to your very valuabk 
publication, the “ Cultivator,” and deeming 
it highly incumbent upon each subscriber, to 
contribute his “ quota” of agricultural infor. 
mation towards promoting the end of you 
publication, I send you the following as the 
most generally adopted mode of cultivating 
eotton in North Carolina. The land is 
“ bedded,” or broken up as soon after pick- 
ing out as possible, (the earlier the better) 
with a plough drawn by two horses. The 
beds are from 34 to 4 feet wide. After the 
earth has settled, and become somewhat in- 
durated through the influence of rains and 
the sun, a double horse harrow is applied to 
the ridges, succeded immediately by a smallt 
er one, which reduces the land to a perfec- 
-tate of pulverization. Next follows the 
“ marker,” drawn by one horse, which 
makes a small trench on the middle of the 
ridge, in which the seed are strewn by hand. 
The seeds are rubbed, preyious to planting, 
in ashes and water, which process embodies 
three distinct advantages. 1. It enables 
each sced to assume a separate position when 














‘sown. 2. It acts as a stimulant upon the 


| plant—and 3d. It checks the ravages of that 





destructive insect, the “cut-worm.” The 
seeds are covered very lightly, say from 1 
to 14 inches, by means of a small harrow 
of 6 or 8 teeth. Next in order is the pro- 
cess of “shaving,” which consists in apply- 
iug the weeding-hoe to each side of the cot-— 
ton on the ridge; after which the bar of a 
single-horse plough is run at such a distance 
from the cotton as will not disturb its lateral 
roots, by which, all the grass that is taken 
from the vicinity of the plant is entirely co. 
vered in the middle of the alley or water. 
furrow. About 8 or 10 days subsequent to 
this, (the grass being completely dead) a 
triangular harrow is run upon the list formed 
by the two furrows thrown from the cotton, 
and two furrows thrown to the cotton, by 
means ofa small plough. 1 forgot to state 
above, that immediately after “shaving and 
barring,” the cotton is chopped through by 
the weeding-hoe, at intervals of 8 or 10 
inches, and the most promising and luxuriant 
stalks selected, leaving from one to two in 4 
aill. Next follows the “dirting process,” 
as it is termed, which by some is done with 
the hand, by others with the hoe. The for- 
mer mode is too laborious, and far from be- 
ing the most effectual and expeditious.— 
When the cotton has attained a considera. 
ble height, the bar is run very shallow, and 
the plough is run deep, when the mould- 
board is turned to the cotton, to prevent 
« firing.” ‘The cu'tivation then is perfected 
by alternately “barring” and turning the 
mould-board to the cotton, immediately fol. 
iowed by the hoes, for the purpose of more 
effectually dirting the cotton, and uncover- 
ing those branches which the mould-board 
may have covered. Some of my neighbors 
“top” their cotton ; they think it causes the 
plant to expand more. and form more pods. 
[ should like to see in your next number a 
description of the “Cultivator,” which you 
recommend to your readers, as entirely su- 
perceding the necessity of the plough and 
noe in the cultivation of Indian corn, togeth. 
sr with a detail of the best method of culti, 
vating that article. 
With unfeigned respect, 
I am yours, 
AGRICOLA, 
Nortu-Caroina, Ist Nov. 1836. 


From the Northampton Courier, 
PEA-NUT CACOONS FROM ITALY. . 


We have seen some cacoons of a superior 
quality, raised in Northampton the present 
year, being the product of Italian eggs, 240 
of which weighed one pound—one peck ar 
which were reeled at Northampton Silk fac. 
tory, produced seven ounces of silk, of ‘su- 
perior fibre and most brilliant lustre, being 
at the rate of 14 pounds of silk to a bushel. 
The cacoons were long, firm, and in the 
siape of a Pea-nut, having a depression or 
tricture mid-way of the cacoon. They 
were small, firm and heavy, the thread of 
unusual length, so much so that the reeler 
almost despaired of finding an end. 

We have the impression that the worms 
were fed on the Canton mulberry. We un. 
derstand the demand for, and sales of mul- 
berry trees and cuttings this fall is unpre- 
cedented. We approve of the removal of 





the trees to the place of destination, before 








nn nn 








winter, that they may. be ready for setting 
next spring, and avoid exposure to the spring 
frosts and drying winds. Trees and cut. 
tings should be set immediately after being 
removed from the place of deposite. 

The present prospect is, that the silk 
growing business will be prosecuted wit! 
more energy the next, than in any preceding 
year; an impulse has been given, fhat can- 
not be easily checked or paralysed. It is 
hoped that the few individuals who have 
thoroughly investigated and tested the mul- 
berry culture, will not relax their exertions 
to acquire and communicate practical and 
useful information on the subject of silk cul- 
ture, but that they will persevere until a mul- 
berry patch shall be planted, and found as 
common about every mansion in the coun- 
try village and cabin of the forest,- as is the 
currant bush in our gardens. 

It has been proved by actual experiment 
that worms may be fed on the foliage of the 
Chinese mulberry the same year tie plants 
or cuttings are set out, with evident benefit 
to the plant, producing. more foliage, and 
may be: plucked the same season, always 
leaving the leading shoots untouched until 
the last collection of the foliage, and then 
take off the leading shoots to facilitate. and 
promote the formation of wood. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF APPLES, TO FEED 
STOCK, AND FOR SALE, AND THEIR PRO- 
DUCTS, CIDER AND BRANDY. 


NovemBerR 4, 1836:;- 

During the two last summers and falls, my 
duties called me into the apple regions of the 
north. ‘Fhe following facts were obtained, 
in reference tothe subject of apple cider and 
brandy. 

1. Cider drinkers are peculiarly subject to 
rheumatism, to- inflamed eyelids, to headache, 
bleeding at the nose, to sores and ulcers, 
difficult and tedious to*cure, to affections of 
the stomach and bowels,- and to: premature 
trembling of the hand and head. 

2. Cider drunkards are the most brutish 
and crnel of the unhappy tribe of inebriates. 

3. Anoldorchard and a distillery, are al- 
most invariably indices of widows, orphans, 
poverty and drunkeuness. 


4, There is a great loss of money in making | 


either cider or brandy. Good eating apples 
ate worth on an average 25 cents a bushel. 
Eight bushels cf apples make a barrel of ci- 
der, and twelve barrels of cider make one 
barrel of brandy. Brandy at 50 cents per 

lion would give’about 15 cents per bushel 
for the apples. ‘The loss is ten cents per 
bushel. This, on an orchard of one hundred 
trees, in ten years, would be over one thou- 
sand dollars !. No allowance is made for 
capital and labor connected with distilling. 
‘Bake these ‘into consideration, and the loss 
is much greater. 

5.' It costs no more to raise good apples 
seitable for market, than to raise apples only 
suitable fordistilling. Very often apples ar 
worth one dollar per busliel, and then the los: 
is immense, by turning them into brandy.— 
T-am told that in Mobile, apples sell now fo. 
ten-dollars a barrel. 

6. Engrafting ‘and budding. will chang: 
the: character of’ an-orchard,:and more tha. 
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sompensate for the time and amount lost in 
yroducing the change, in ten years. 

7. Apples make most excellent food fo: 
rorses. Several physicians of extensiv: 
oractice, in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
feed their horses on apples and hay. I have 
never seen fatter horses—more sleek anc 
spirited. The hair is much more lively, anc 
requires less grooming than that of horses 
fed on grain. Mr. Norton of Farmington, 
Connecticut, has about the finest pair of 
hosres Thave secn. They are fed mainly 
on apples andhay. They travel very fast 
and seem to have both wind and bottom. It 
is proper, however, to remark, that not as 
much grain is given to horses at the north. 
as is customary at the south. One thing is 
worth noticing—horses fed on apples do not 
eat as much hay as wien they are fed on 
grain. Very sour raw apples injure the teeth 
of horses ; but when bo‘led they do not.— 
The rule of feeding is to commence with a 
small quantity and gradually increase to a 
bushel a day, for one horse. 

8. Apples are most excellent food for 
beeves. The fattest beef I have seen, was 
made soon sweet apples. 

9. Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than 
apples. It is necessary, or best. to cut up 
the apples when fed to sheep. 





‘nto fragments of the size of coffee grains,” 
lried and mixed with real. coffee, reiben 
‘nd ground together, are the best substi ~ 
utes | have found. I have usedit for thir- ~ 
y years. Some mix them in equal pto-~ 
gortions.—[ Bodin De La Heat 





Surrosep New Pranet.—On the 15th * 
of February, M. Arago read to the Acade-~ 
my of Sciences an extract of a letter from 
M. Cacciatore, Astronomer at Palermo, to’ 
Capt. Sinyth. The Sicilian Astronomer” 
announces in this letter, that he saw in the ” 
month of May, 1835, near the 17th star, - 
of the 12th hour of the Catalogue of Piazzi, 
(right ascension 181° 30’, and southern ‘de= ~ 
‘clination 4° 45’,) another star of the 7th or 
8th magnitude. Having taken the dis- 
tance of the two stars, he found that in 
three days the distance had increased-— 
The motion of the star was "about ten 86- 
cotids of right ascension on the eastern 
side, and a minute or a little less towards 
the north. In consequence of ‘the state of 
the weather, he could not succeed in trac= 
ing it. From the slowness of its ‘tana 
ne conceives it must be situated beyon 
Herschel.—[ Bib. Univ. Jan. 1836—Rec. 





10. Hogs care nothing for corn if they 
can get apples: if sweet, the apples may be 
given without boiling: if sour, they must be 
boiled. Mixed with corn meal the flesh is 
firmer. 


ity of milk. At first there was a prejudice 
against giving apples to’ milch cows ; be- 
cause it was thought they diminished or dri- 
ed up the milk. It is true, that a gorge of 
apples, or any other green food, will cause a 
fever, and dry up the milk ; but given in pro- 
per quantities, the effect is quite different. 


tened on apples, and sold at a fine profit, 
when to fatten them on corn would ensure a 
loss. 


13. Sweet apples and good eating apples 
are to be preferred as food for horses, sheep, 
and cows: also for hogs ; though some re- 
commend a mixture of sour and sweet for 
hogs. 


If these remarks shall induce any one to 


periment, the object of my writing thenr will 
be fully answered. 
Tuomas’ P. Hunt. 





IMPROVEWENT oF coFFtrF.--Many things 
have been proposed as substitutes for Cof- 
fee. Rye, and other grain, beans, peas, 
‘chicory, beets dried, &c. have in turn been 


pproposed atid their qualities valued. For 


some years past there has been sold in 
Paris, under the pompous name of Coffee 
flowers imported from America, a dark’ pow- 
Her, a pitch of which’ really communi- 
‘ates to coffee’a very agreeable aroma and 
lows of a fittle ‘diminution of thé quan- 
ity. Ihave examined this powder, and 
‘ind it to be only sugar caroinelized, or 
‘ather, almost completely chared. A'small 
juantity of ‘caromel ptoduces ptetisely the 
ame effect. 





-’ Chesnuts deprived of the envelope, cut 


11. Apples increase the quantity and qual. 


12. Cattle and hogs are purchased and fat- | 


test their correctness, by making’ a fair ex-| 


Gen. Sc. June, 1836. ] 


CIRCULAR. 
Puitape.piiay November, 1836. 


Srr—I take the liberty of inferming,you, 
that, within a few months past, I have, per- 
‘fected several very valuable: improvements 
lin the Locomotive Steam Engine,, whieh’ 
have given better results than have.ever’ 
'|been obtained by the best Locomotives ia ' 
Europe or America, and respectfully eall ' _ 
|| your attention to the following extracts, vizys - 











'| From the Railroad Journal, New-York, July 16, 1836. 


i! Locomotive Eneines on Inciinep 
\||Pranes.—The Locomotive Steam. En- 
igine, ‘George Wasuincron,’ made for: 
'\the State of Pennsylvania, by William Nor-~ 
\jris, of Philadelphia, was placed on the Co- ~ 
\lumbia and Philadelphia Railroad, on Sat-~ 
jurday afternoon, the 9th instant. On the* 
'|followirg morning, her powers were tested, 
in ascending the Inclined Plane near Phila-~ 
'|delphia. This plane is 2800 feet in length 
with an ascent in that distance of 196 feet, 
or at the rate of 369 feet. to the mile, or 
feet rise in 100 feet, or 1 foot in 14. The 
weight of the Engine is 14,930 Ibs, only. 
The load attached weighed 19,200 Ibs.in- 
cluding the weight.of 24 persons who were 
on the Tender and Burthen Car. The En- 
gine started immediately at the base, with- 
out a running start, and dragged up said 
load of 19,200 Ibs. the above distaricé: 
2800 feet, in the space of two minutes’ 

one second, or at the rate of 154 miles’ per. 
hour ; pressure un the boiler a fractio: 
under 60 Ibs. to the squafe inch. Th 
Engine then descended the plane with’ 
same load at various speed, eau 
stopping to test the security, the va 
being'reversed, or set for going ahead ; ¢ 
when it was desired to stop altogether, 
steam was let on very slowly, which 
her to’ a dead’ stand for a second’ of 
























































































when she would immediately start up the 
gtadé. In this way, stopping and starting 
at pleasure, the time occupied in descend- 
ing the 2800 feet, was from 12 to 15 min- 
utes; thus testing the perfect security of her 
performanct’ on the plane. She again as- 
cended the with the same load and 
took hér,placé on the road, the same morn+ 
ing, ready for usé.” , 
From tite Pennsy!vastin Inquirer, July 21. 

_“Tyortant IMprovement.—-THE, 
Georce Wasuincron Locomotive.— 
We invite attention to the following. It 
notices ah improvement of a most impor- 
tant character. A friend, who enjoyed the. 
pleasure of an excursion in a car drawn by 
this, new locomotive; spedks of her beauty 
and power inthe most enthusiastic terms. 
We trust that some correspondent, acquaint- 
ed with the subject, who has had an oppor-: 
tunity of examining the Grorce Wasuinc-} 
ron, will furnish-a detailed account of this 
new and important improvement. t 

“Brom raz Unirep Srates Gazette. 
— Mr. Chandler--The undesigned was 
resterday one of a party of dbout fifty gen- 
fo al who- met at the ifvitation of Mr. 
William Norris, to be witnesses to the suc- 
cess of an experiment, which; as the com-. 
sequences will be of almost incalculable 
benefit to the public in general, I will en- 
deayor to give you an account of. 

«+ We assembled at 4 o’clock; A. M.,; 
and proceeded to the foot of the inclinéd 
' on ‘the Columbia Railroad; near the 
ill, where we found Mr. Norris's. 
ew Locomotive Engine, the ‘ Geoncr 
Wiauniweron, in waiting for us, to test 
‘her powers in taking us up the plane with- 
-out assistance from the stationary power. 

. © We started, ascending most majesti- 
mtally the whole distance of 935 yards in 2 
‘minutes end 23 seconds, being at the rate 
vof a mile in 44 minutes, thereby showing 
‘to the world that, thanks to Mr. Norris, the 
“enormous: expense of stationary engines on 
ailroads was no longer necessary. 

“* We were unable to ascertain the ex- 
‘act weight of two of the passenger cars, 
but estimating three tons each, would make 
our whole weight fourteen tons, and that 
éalculation is believed to be below the mark ; 
the risé in the plane is 7 fect in every 100 
feet, or 1 foot in 143 feet ; and the greatest 
power that has -evér been before attained, 
was; in England; to ascend without any 
‘extra weight; 1 foot in 60 feet, and in 
América, 1 foot in 42 feet. Very little 
#éffection will convince ‘every one of the 
t iportancé of Mr. Norris’s recent 
overy or improvement. 

“*Thé company, amongst whom were; 
‘several gentlémen of distinguiseed talents, 
Messrs. Caimpbell and Roberts; engineers, 
Mr. Ortlipy superintendent, Mr. Smith, 
commissioner, Messrs. Minor and Schaef- 
fer, from New-York, Mr. Schwartz, from 
Paris, &c. &c.y breakfasted at the Paoli, 
and proceeded to Lancaster to dine and 
celebrate the event. 

“¢ After dinner, it bemg understood that 
his Excellency, Governor Ritner, was in the. 
town of Lancaster, and_his engagements} 
mot.allowing of coming all the way to Phil-} 
adelphia, he accepted an invitation from Mr.. 
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Norris; to take a short excursion on the 
road, for the purpose of seeing the powers 
of the eagine ; and judging by his manrer 
and expressions, his gratification must have 
been more than ordinary. 

“¢ We returned to the city about 8 o’clock 
in the evening; convinced of the success of 
our host, Mr. Norris, and heving,; in the 
language of one of our party, lived six days 
in one.’” 

From the National Gazette, July 21. 

“*On Tuesday, the 19th instant, a Loco- 
motive Engine, manufactured by Mr. Will- 
iam Norris, of this city, ascended the In- 
clined Plane on the. Columbia Railroad, 
drawing with great ease her Tender, and 
two Passenger Cars, with 53 passengers. 
Any thing approaching this result has never 
been attained hitherto, either in England or 
this country. 

“ The length of the plane is 2800 feet, 
the grade 369 feet to the mile, or an ascent 
of 196 feet in the length of the plane.— 
The experimett was tried at: very early 
hour in the morning, while the rails were 
wet with dew,.and of course not in the most 
favorable condition. ‘The time occupied in 
passing from the level .at the base, to that 
at the top of the plane, was 2 minutes and 
24 seconds. ‘The experiment was witness- 
ed by many scientific gentlemen, among 
whom the opinion was general;that the im~ 
provement of Mr. Norris promises a most 
important réduction in the expense hitherto 
attending the transportation on inclined 
planes. The weight of the Engine with 
waters 14,930 Ibs.; load dragged on the 
plane, including tender and fuél, cars and 
passengers; 31,270 lbs. Préssure under 
80 Ibs. to square inch. It is remarkable 
that thé Engine was blowing off, on her 
arrival‘at ‘the top, having acquired speed 
and power during the ascent.” 

From the Railroad Journal, New-York, July 30 

® ExcuRsion TO PHILADELPHIA, AND 
REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE OF THE Lo- 


pursuance of our requesty Mr. Norris made 
arrangéments with the commissioners of 
the Columbia Railroad, for the use of his 
locomotive. Tuesday; July the 19thy was 
the day appointed for thé trial. We left 
hereon Menday afternoon; at 4 o’clock, 
accompanied by Mr. George N. Miner; 
of this city, Mr. Theodore Schwartz, of 
Paris, and Messrs. Elliot and Betts, of 
Alabama. Mr. Schwartz, who’was ‘to sail 
for Europe ‘the next day,’ gladly made the 
trip, with a viewto carry home his own 
testimony as an eye witness. Our journey 
over the Camden and Amboy, and Trenton 
and Philadelphia Railroads was highly in- 
teresting, and the conversation of that eve- 
ning will long be rémembered with pleasure. 
We arrived at Philadelphia about midnight 
and after sundry mistakes and mischances 
succeeded in obtaining some repose. On 
Tuesday morning, two cars, drawn by 
horses, set out with a party of upwards of 
forty. We arrived at the foot of the in- 
clined plane beforé 6 o’clock, while the 
rails were yet quite wet with dew. On our 
arrival, it was found that, owing to accident 
or design, while the fire was burning, the 
water had been blown out-of the boiler so 





)plane and on the plane. 


comoTiveE *Grorce Wasurncton.’—In/|' 









The result was 
a leakage of some consequence during the 
day. ‘lhe Engine started at the foot of the 


as to endanger the tubes. 


After proceeding 
a few feet, the wheels were found to slip, 
and the Engine returned. It was said that 
the rails were found to have been oiled at' 
this place; asmall quantity of sand wad 
strown over the spot, and the Engine again 
proceeded. She regularly and steadily 
gained speed as she advanced to the very 
top; passing over the plane in 2 minutes an 
24 seconds. ‘The enthusiasm of feeling 
manifested cannet be described; so com- 
plete a triumph had never been obtained ; 
the doubts that had been entertained by 
some; and the fears of others, were dis- 
pelled in an instant; the éager look that 
settled upon every one’s faces gave way to: 
that of confident success, While all present 
expressed their gratification it Joud and re~ 
peated cheers. 

“ The length of the plane is 2800 feet ; 
the grade 369 feet to the mile, or 1 foot rise 
in 14.3 feet, which is‘ much steeper grade 
than the planes on the Mohawk and’ Hud- 
son Railroad, those béimg 1 foot in 18 feet,’ 
making an ascent of 196 feet in 2800 feet ; 
weight of Engine with watér, 14,980 Ibs. ; 
load drawn up the plane, including weight’ 
of Tender with water and coal, two Pas- 
sengér Cars.and 53 passengers, 31,270 Ibs. ;’ 
pressure in thé boiler, less than 80 Ibs. to’ 
the’ square inch ; time of running 2 minutes’ 
and 24 seconds. It is to be remembered’ 
that the rails wére wet with dew. As to 
thé oil, it was afterwards méntioned that 
bets were made with the workmen to 4 con” 
siderable amount, and thosé Having béen' 
lost by the successful performance of the 
Enginé on a former day, were now quad- 
rupled, ‘and to save themselves it is not 
unlikely that this méans was provided to’ 
accelerate the descent rather than the as- 
cent ef the Engine. At the conclusion we 
shall give the dimensions of this Engine. 

‘The party again éenibarked,' after exa- 
mining the workshops,’ and proceeded to 
Paoli to bredkfast, and thence to Lancas- 
tér, the Engine ¢onveying at the sarhe time 
a number of freight cars. 

“Thé unfortunate location of this road 
is véry evident ; frequent and short curves. 
are introduced so uniformly,’ that it would’ 
bé supposed that such a location was to be 
preferred to .a direct one. We arrived 
safély at Lancaster, and partook of an ex- 
cellent dinner. A number of toasts were 
given, and conversation turned generally 
to the subject of internal improvement.— 
Mr. Roberts, engineer of the Harrishurg 
road, and Mr. Hs’ R. Campbell, engineer 
‘of the Norristown, and of the West Phila- 
delphia Railroad, weré present ; a number 
of the company were citizens of Philadel- 
phia. After dimher, the company were 
presented to Governor Ritner, who was 
then inttown. He afterwards accompanied 
the party some féw miles from Lancaster 
and back again, when hé left us; much 
gratified with his rapid joumey. We re- 
turned in a large eight wheel car;'a form 
that we. much admired. The whole weight 
attached to the Engine (tender, &é: in- 
cluded,) must have béén over 14 toris; if 
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Mot 15 tons. The time of running (exclu- 
Sive of stoppage,) from Lancaster to the 
‘head of the Schuylkill inclined plane, was 3 
‘hours and 11 minutes, being a distance of 
nearly 67 miles. This, it is to be remem- 
bered, was over a road having curvatures 
‘of less than 600 feet radius, up ascents of 
‘sometimes 45 feet per mile. On level and 
straight portions of the road, a velocity of 
‘47 miles was attained. As the ‘trip had 
already been protracted, this engine was 
‘obliged to leave at the head of the plane, 
on her return tu Lancaster the same eve- 
ning, and we descended by the rope. 

“The following are the dimensions of 
the ‘Georce Wassineton’ Engine, of 
Mr. William Norris: Diameter of cylin- 
‘ders 10+ inches; length of stroke 17% 
inches ; number of tubes 78; outside di- 
ameter 2 inches; length 7 feet ; diameter 
of driving wheels 4 feet; diameter of truck 
30 inches. The Engine is six wheeled, 
‘having two driving wheels. Whole weight 
of Engine 14,930 lbs., actual weight on 
driving wheels 8706 Ibs. 

“ It must be rembembered that there is 
no contrivance, as in some engines, for 
‘increasing the adhesion, by throwing the 
weight of the tender upon the engines, the 
axle being in front of the fire box, prevent- 
ing any such arrangement. ‘This engine, 
we are now informed, is making the regular 
trips, though a full load has not yet been 
obtained, on account of the scarcity of cars. 
The greatest load, as yet, drawn by it over 
‘the road; was 1.19°tons, gross weight, in 22 
cars. The-engineer confidently expects to 
‘draw 150 tons; at 12:or 15 miles per hour. 
She now usually works with 70 lbs. pres- 
sure of steam. 

* The following is a list of the names of 
the gentlemen who were of the party - 

“We, the subscribers, were present and| 
‘witnessed the experiment and complete’ 
success of the ‘George WaAs#INGTON,’ 





in ascending the inclined plane, with @ train, 
of cars, containing 54 persons, besides-en | 
gineers; firemen; &c., up the Columbia) 
Railroad, at Philadelphia, on the 19th July, | 
1836. 

Israel Morris, 
William M orrisonj 
A. M. Eastwick, 
Franklin Peale, 
‘T. E. Gubert, 

F. Blackburne, 
George R. Oat, 
Isaac P. Morris, 
‘George Robbins, 
A. W. Thompson, 


Israel Roberts, 
S. Griffits Fisher, 
Joseph Harrison,J un. | 
R. M. Patterson, 
Theodore Schwartz, 
E. Durand, 
Townsend Smith, 
Frederick Vogel, 
Rufes Tyler, 

Robert B. Davidson, 
Frederick Gaul, Alex’r. Krumbhaar, 
William'S. Otis, D. K. Minor, 
Alexander M’Clurg, T. R« Peale, 
P.B.Goddard,M.D., Octavius A. Norris, 


‘J. Sidney Jones; Joseph Oat, 
Mahlon: Ortlip, James Poultney, 
J. C. Cresson; John E. Garrett, 


‘George N. Miners George C. Schaeffer, 
M. M-Reeve, M.D., H. R. Campbell, 
Smith Jenkins, Daniel Smith, 
Thomas Moore,' ; 
Walter Sims, Nashville, Tenn.” 


From the National Gazette, October 19. 
“Inctinep PLanes.—The new Loco- 
motive Steam Engine, ‘ WasHincron 





'| sylvania. 





Country Farmer,’ built for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Norris, of 
this city, was placed on the Columbia Rail- 
road, on Tuesday afternoon. 

“The power of the Engine was then 


‘tested in asceriding ‘the Inclined Plane, 


which was performed to the complete satis- 
faction of numerous scientific gentlemen, 
invited expressly for the occasion. 

“ The plane is 2800 feet long, ascent in: 
that distance 196 feet, equal to 369 feet to 
the mile, or 1 foot rise in 14,4 feet. Weight 
of Engine 18,170 Ibs. with water included. 
Load drawn up, 30,116 Ibs. including Ten- 
der with fuel and water, two large Passen- 
ger Cars and 39 passengers. Time of 
running, 3 minutes and 15 seconds, pres- 
sure in the boiler under 70 Ibs. 

«In descending the plane, the engineer 
repeatedly came to a dead stand from a 
great speed, and for some minutes played 
up and down the grade; thus. proving most 
satisfactorily, the immeuse power of the 
Engine, and the ‘perfect safety in its per- 
formance. The Engine is a master-piece 


'|of machinery and of beautiful exterior. 


‘“* The result here obtained has never 
been equalled by the best Engines in this 
country or Europe; excepting only similar 
performances of the *Georer WasuHIneG- 
TON,’ an Engine by the same maker. 

* The advantagé of this great improve- 
ment in Locomctive Engines, is selfev:- 
dent ; Railroads can be constructed at 
much less cost than herétofore, now that 


engines can be procured (of the usual 


weight) to perform on grades of 70 feet or 
even 100 feet rise im the mile.” 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer, October 20. 

‘« Inctinep Pianes—-Mr. ‘Norris’s 
Encine.—-We were much gratified on 
Tuesday, in witnessing the new Locomo- 
tive'‘Steam Engine, built by Mr. Norris, of 
this city, for the commonwealth of Penn 
It ascended the Inclined Plane 
in admirable style, and performed, to the 
entire satisfaction of a numerous party of 
scientific and other gentlemen who were 
present, 

“In order that our readers may fully un- 
derstand the nature of the ascent, we annex 
the following statistics of the Inclined 
Plane: length, 2800 feet ; ascent, 196 feet. 

“The above ascent is equal to 369 feet 
in a mile, and is a rise of 1 foot in' 14, feet. 

«The Engine, which is called the 
*Wasnineton County Farmer,’ weighs 
18,170 Ibs. The load drawn up, including 
fuel and water, two ‘large Passenger Cars, 
with 29 passengers, weighed 30,116 pounds. 
The pressure in the boiler was under 70 
Ibs., and the ascent occupied 3 minutes and 
15 seconds. 

“In descending the plane, the engineer 
caused the Engine to stop suddenly sev- 
eral times, though previcusly going at great 
speed ; and he twice moved the Engine up 
and down the Inclined Plane at pleasure ; 
thus showing at once its great power and 
safety.” 

The “ Georce WasnincTon” has been. 
since July 19th, performing daily over the 
Columbia. Railroad, length 82 miles, with 
trains of from 18 to 25 ears, frequently 
making two trips per dsyy and in some 







ips in 21 ‘hours, 
largest number of Cars, in one tenis 
by this Engine over the road, bas been 35; 
18 loaded, 3 half loaded, and 14 empty, 
making a load of 128 tons, which was per- 
formed in the usual running time of 12 
miles pet hour. The greatest load drawn 
by this Engine, has been 137 tons, in.27 
cars. soba 

The “ Wasnincton County FARMER” 
is now in successful operation ; the «first 
load drawn by her over the road, consisted 
of 28 loaded cars, weighing 141} tons.— 
The ascents in this road are very heavy ; 
the least being 28 feet rise per mmilepthe 
majority 32 feet and the greatest 47 Teet 
This Engine, with the load of 1414 tonss 
passed over the steep ascent of 47 feet per’ 
mile, which is upwards of three-fourths of 
a mile long, at the unprecedented rate of 
22 miles per hour. ath 

I have just completed extensive build- 
ings and workshops, and am prepare 
execute orders for Locomotive EK , 
with despatch, all of which shall have my 
late improvements, and are warranted to 
be made of the best materials and superior’ 
workmanship. 

Wittram Norris, Philadelphia. 


. TO CONTRACTORS 
STONE CUTTERS and MASONS. 
JAMES RIVER and KANAWHA CANAL.—Con- 
tractors fur mechanical work are hereby 
that a large amount of Masonry, consisting of Locks,’ 
Culverts, and Aqueducts,is yetto be let on the line’ 
of the James and Kunawha + agen : 
Persons desirous of obtaining s' work, 
pared to exhibit proper testimonials of their 
execute it, will apply at the office of the su be 
in the eity of Richmond. pe fe eta 
Stone Cutters and Masons wishing onployae 
the South during the winter months, may ¢ ¥ 
certainty on receiving liberal wages, ; 
with the cotitractors on the work. ape 
CHAS. ELLET, Jr., Chief Eng. J. R. & K- Co 
Richmond, Nov. 29, 1836. 51-6 « 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 


KETCHUM snp GROSVENOR, Patetsdn, New 
Jersey. The undersigned receive orders for the fol- 
lowing articles, manufactured by them, of the most 
superior description in every particular. 'f nies, 
being extensive, and the number of hands é f 
being large, they are enabled to-execute both large 
and small orders with promptness and despateh*y)- 
RAILROAD WORK. ie ohh | 
Locomotive Stenm-Engines and Tenders; Drive: 
ting and other Locomotive Wheels, Axles, f 
| Flange Tires; Car Wheels of east iron, from ave- - 
riety of patterns, anttChills; Car Wheels of cast iron, 
with wrought Tires; Axles of best American 
iron ; Springs; Boxes and’ Bolts for Cars. 
COTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, 
‘Of all: Genoriptiats — ; a most improved Pat- 
terns, Style, and Workmanship. J a 
Mill Geering and Rillwright wet ee +e 
draulic and other Presses ; ss Serews; ; 
Tron std’ Brass’ 


instances three 





z 
* 





ders; Lathes and Tools of all kihds, 
Casti f all descriptions. shen 
ws ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR:. 
Patterson, New-Jersey, or°60 \eiemcoe: - i ¥.- 





AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS) 
SPADES, -&c. sia 
300 dozens Ames’ superior be a die Me — 


150 do do do plain ; 
do Past steel Shovels @Spadlee 


sD 


150 do do t } 
150 do do Gold-miniig Shovels 4. 
100 do do plated Spades fea 
50 dd do socket Shovels ands paren 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn , and Crow 
Bars (steel poirited,) mannfactured from re- 


fined::roh—for sale by the manufacturin a 7g ¥ 
WITHERELL, rt b “an 
No. 2 Liberty stredty New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO: art 
No. 8 State streety Albany 








N. B—Also furnished to order, ofevery de- 
scription, made from Sclsbusy redmed rom +—vife 


fe, Bee 


















* 





“AN ENGINEER, regularly bred to the 
in Englund, as well as to that of a Tupo, 
Surveyur and Dranghtsman, is desirous v 
employment iu the United States. He ha: 
, for several years, been a salaried officer o. 
ne of the Principal Land Companies in the British 
from the agents of which he can preuuce 
‘dhexceptionable references. , 
On the subject of Kailways he would feel particu. 
‘Tarly at home, having had much experience in, thei 
Survey and formatiun while in England, and he con- 
y hopes that he would give satisfaction in all 
the other branches of the Profession. 
APely to the Oifice of this paper, 132 Nasaqu-st , 
or to Dr. 
street. 








Bartlett, at the dflice of the Albion, Ceder- 







































TO PLOUGHMEN. 

THE Subscriber has upwards of three hundred 
‘eres of meadow land, in the sod, nearthe city 
ef Mew York, that he wishes to have PpLouGu- 


‘ED, as early.in the course of the next year as 


le. He wishes to conTRacT for the whule, 
or part. It must be ploughed four inches deep, 
the furrow must be turned complet:ly over, so that 
the whole will lie fat—io plouglia great part of this 
land edyanta zeously and speedily, a double team of 
hed is preferable to one pair of heavy oxen. 
ender for men and cattle can be procured on the 
nises. Apply by letier, directed to Anthony 
» 63 Cedar-sireet, corier Nassau-street, New- 
ork, by mail or otherwise, stating terms et 
rrat—t2in—48 A. DEY. 
STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 


New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa 
mine these Cars; a specimen of which may he seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroad 
now in operation J25ut 


AN ELEGANT STEAM ENGINE 

AND BOILERS, FOR SALE. 

ite Steam Engine and Boilers, belonging to the 
rd, 








AMBOAT HELEN, and nowin the Novelty 
N Y. Consisting of one Horizontal high pres 


re Engine, (bu: may be made tu condense with lit- 
4 i expense) 36 fnches diameter, 10 feet 
toke, With latest improved Piston Valves, and Meta- 


throughout. 
r ‘Tubular Boilers, constructed on the 
’ Locomotive plan, containing a fire surface 
of over 600 feet in each, or 2500 feet in allewill be 
suld cheap. All communications addressed (post paid) 
tothe subscriber, will mee? with due attention. 
HENRY BURDEN. 
Troy Iron Works, Nov. 15, 1836. At—tf 


ow eee 


‘HARVEY’S PATENT RAILROAD 
SPIKES. 


THE Subscribers are manufacturing and are now 
prepared to make con'racis fur the supply of the 

article. Samples may be seen and obtained 
nt BOORMAN, JOHNSON, AYRES & Co 
No.119 Greenwich Street, New-York, or at the Ma 
kers in Poughkeepsie, who refer tu the subjoined cer- 
sificates in relation to the article. 

HARVEY & KNIGHT.. 
Poveuxeersit, October 25th, 1836. 


. "Phe undersigned having atientively examined 
Haavey's Patent FLAncuep and Groovep Spikes 
ie of the opinion, tha: they are decidedly preferable for 
toany other Spikes with which he is ac- 

;-and shall unlesitatingly recommend their 

ion by the different, Railroad Companies whose 


be hasin charge. * 
doe we" BENJ. WRIGHT, 
j Chief Engineer N. Y. & E. R. R. 
New-York, April 4th, 1836. 

Harvey’s Flanched and Grooved Spikes-are evi- 
dently rior for Railroads to those in commun use. 
and I recommend their adoption on the roads un- 
der my | e ‘ot their increased cost over the latter 

not greater than sume twenty per cent. 

er TOM. FESSENDUN, Engineer. 
Bos'row, April 26th, 1836. No. 44—Tr. 


» CARBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP 


“WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order 
iWon castines: for Gearing Mills aud Factories o 


ay 9 ft Engines and Railroad Castings o 
a a: i M ; ; a 
wie plese of \ seme nner arent 





’ 





United y 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

&F The Troy. Iron and Nail Pactory keeps con- 
tantly fur sale a very extensive acsortm neat rough: 
spikes and Naids, from 3 tu [0 inches, manufactured 
»y the subscriber's Patent Machinery, which. after 
ive years successful uperation, and now aimost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (a8 well’as England, 
whire the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior wv any ever offered in market, 

ilroad Companivs may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
ails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
ihe Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
tastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
wry—ivr which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesiun is more than double any commu 
spikes niade by the hammer. 

*.* All orders directed 10 the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended tw. 

HENRY BU. JEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y.,July; 1831. 2 

*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory. prices, by I 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the rincipa) Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and ‘Troy ; J.1: Gower, 222 Ware 
street, NewsYork; A, . Jones, Philadelphia; ‘T. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S8.— Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders as eurly as practicable, as the sub- 
scriber is desir-us of extending the manufacturing so 
as tv keep pace with the daily increasing demand fur 
his Spikes. (1J23umn) H. BURDEN. 


NEW ARKANGEMENT. 

ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE. the subseribers having formed a’ co-partnership 
under the style and firm of Durpee, Coleman & Co., 
for the manufacturing and selling of Rupes for inclin d 
planes of railruads, and forvther usc s, offer tu supply 
ropes fur inclined planes, of any length required wiih 
out options at short notice, the manuiacturing of cord. 
age, heretofure carried on by S.S_ Durfee & Cc., will 





AN RAILROAD JOURNAL, 





be done by the new firm. All orders will be prompt- 
ly attended to, and ropes will be shipped to any port 
in the United Siates. 
8th month, 8.h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County, 
State of New-York. 
E- S. TOWNSEND, GEORGE COLEMAN, 
Sela: C. FOLGER, SYDNEY S. DURFEE 
s3—1f 





FRAME BRIDGES. 


T'HE subscriber would respectfully inform the pub- 
lie, and particularly Railroad and Bridge Corpora- 
ta.ious that he will build Frame Bridges, or vend the 
right to others tu build, on Col. Long’s Patent, through- 
out the United States, withfew exceptions. The fol- 
lowing sub-Agents have been engaged by the ‘under- 
signed Who will also attend to this businéss, viz. 

Horace Childs, Henniker, N. H. 

Alexander McArthur; Mount Morris, N. Y. 

John Mahan, do do 

Thoraas H. Cushing, Dover, N. H. 

Ira Blake, F Wakefield, N.. H. 

Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N. H.. 

Samuel Herrick, Springfield, Vermont. 

Simeon Herrick, do do 

Capt. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. 

Lyman Kingsly, 0) do 

Elijah Halbert, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Joseph Hebard, Dankirk, N. Y. 

Col. Sherman Peck, Hudson, Ohio. 

Andrew E. Turnbull, Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 

William J. Turnbull, eae do 

Sabried Dodge, Esq., (Civil Engineer,) Ohio. 

Bvoz M. Atherton, Lag, New-Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Olio 

John, Rodgers, Louisville, Kentucky. 

John Tililson, St. Francisville, Lous’a. 

Capt. John Bottom, * Tonawanda, Penn 

Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the fol- 
lowing localities, viz. On the mai road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles front the furmer 
place. .Acrossthe Metawamkeag river on che Mili- 
iary read, in.Maine. On th» national road in Illinois, 
at sundry points. Onthe Baltiriore and Susquehan- 
aa Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,intwo places. On the Boston and 
Worcestér Railroad, at several points. ‘On the Bos- 
hon and Providerice Raitroad, at sundry puihts. Across 
Nhe Contocook river at Hancock, N H. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverlill, N. H. Across the 
Contvocovk river, at Henriker, N. H.° Across the 
;Souhegan river, at Milford, N.W. Across the Ken- 
uebec river, at’ Waterville, in the state of Maine — 
‘\crossthe Gefesse river, at Mount Morris, New 

York, and several other bridges are now im progress 

The andetsigned has removed to Rochester, Mon 
roe county, New-York, where he will promptly ai. 
‘end to orders in this line of business to any practica- 
bl eextent in the United States, Maryland excepted. 

: MOSES LONG. 











‘General Agent of Col.S. H. Long * 
‘ Rochester, May 22d, 1826. ’ 19y-4f. 


of sume experience, and is in possesion of guod testi- 
monials, is desirous of being employed on a Kailroad 
or under an Lngineer of character in the United 
State, as Assistant. 
Address this office—post paid. 
50—3t 





on some work, either Railroad or Cana: ; he wo 
States. 


capacity. Address W. II. W. at this office—post- 
paid. 5u4t 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 
MAKE A FORTUNE. 


THE Subseriber having obtained Leiters Patent, frum 
the Government of France, granting him the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing Horse Shves, by his 





sale onterms which candot fa/l to nlake an tidépend- 
ent fortune to any enterprising genticmien wishing to 
embark in the same. 

The machines are in constant operation at the Troy 


satisfy the most incredulous, that it is the must vALU- 


for inspection to all during working hours. All det- 
ters audressed to the subscriber (post paid) will re. 


eeive due attention. 
Troy Iron Works, HENRY BURVEN. 


N. B. Horse Shoes of all sizes will be kept cons 
stantly for sale by the principal Iron and Hard-ware 
Merchants, in the t nited States, at a small advance 
above the price of Horse Shoe iron in Bar. All per- 
sons selling the same, are AUTHORISED TO WARRANT 
EVERY SHUE, 


lron, will be received back, and the price of the same 
refunded. H. BURDEN. 47—tf 





RATLWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c 


— subscribers offer the following articles for 

sale. 

Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
raitred joints, 


Ibs. 
350 tons 22 by #, 15 ft in length, weighing 4,58, per ft, 
280 * Q i, “ “ “ 305 “ 
70 ot 1k “ ty. “ “ “ 2+ “ 
so“ WY} “ us 1,45 “ey 
90 “ ] “ d “ “ “ 2 wo . 


. ’ ae Y 
with Spikes ‘and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 
besold free of duty to State govérumefits” or incor- 
porated companies. peril ; 

Orders tur Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 


wrought and turned or unturned, readyto be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 inches 
aiameter. 

kK. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fret 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 2$ 
3, 34, 3%, 34, and 32 inches diameter. 


manutactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclinéd Plaines, made from 
New Zealand flax. 


and Cana! Towing Lines. 


ston, blyck of Edge Ra!lways 


the agency of one of our partnérs, who resides in 
Fingland. for this purpose. ae : 
Mr. Solumon W, Ruberts, a highly respectable 
American Engineer, resides in England for the pur- 
pose of inspgeting all Locopfivtives, Machinery, Rail- 
way Iron &c: ordered through us 
A. & G. RALSTON. 
28-tf Philadelphia, No.4, South Front st. 





ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 


(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 
THE undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
ors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
inds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
f any size. Car Wheels, such as are now in success- 
ul operation on the Camden and Ambvy Railroad, 


DUNHAM & CO. 





4—ytt’ 


An English Engineer, who has had the advantage’ 


An Engineer is desirous of obtaining a situation,” 
have no objections to go unto any part of the United 


Saiislactory references given as to character and” 


newly invented machines, now offers the same for . 


fron and Nail Factory, and all that is necessary to . 


ABLE PATENT, ever obtained, either in thiswrany othe , 
er country, is to witness the o «ration which is open . 


Y ade from the BEST REFINED IRON, and | 
any failing to render THE MOST PERFECT SA'T‘SFAC- - 
oTIN, both as regards workmanship and quality of. 


Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, © 


Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, ° 


Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, © 
Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair aud | 


Every description of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- . 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by, 


one of which have failed—Castings of all kinds, ° 
| Vheels, Axles, and mune, fi nied at shortes! notice. 
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